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LL through their business careers, famous technological institute has 
your students will thank you for shown that the L C Smith requires less 

getting them accustomed to the make work to operate than other standard 

of typewriter that takes less work makes. 

to run than any other make. And for 

teaching them on the most efficient 

machine! 


At the same time, its ball-bearing 
action makes it by far the most efficient 
machine. 

Considerations like these are ncw 
putting L C Smith typewriters into 
schools that have got along for years 
with cther, less efficient machines. 


Write for our illustrated literature. 
It will open your eyes to significant 
facts about typewriters that are not 
generally known, even to those en- 


An impartial test conducted at a_ trusted with the teaching of typing! 


L C SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC 


721 Washington Street, Syracuse 
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First LONGHAND: she yelld tor well 


Now STENOTYPY 


What the airplane means to 
transportation, as contrasted 
with the automobile and the 
covered wagon—the Steno- 
type means to the recording 
of speech, as contrasted with 
pencil shorthand and long- 
hand. The Stenotype is the 
answer of this machine age 
to the demands of business 
for more accuracy and speed 
in taking down tran- 
scribing dictation. It re- 
places the pencil point with 
twenty-three keys, substitutes 
a machine for the human 
hand. 


Above—Specimen Stenotype notes before transcriptiog 


The Efficient, Modern Machine Way 


HE speed and accuracy of Stenotypy has been quickly 
recognized by business men and they are now de- 
manding it for their offices. 


Its use in reporting conventions, conferences and other 
special occasions has familiarized the executive with the 
unusual values of the Stenotype—values which he sees 
can be used to lessen the trouble and expense of his own 
stenographic department. 


Many banks, railroads, manufacturers, professional and 
business men have already adopted the Stenotype. Others, 
among them some of our very biggest corporations, are 
planning its adoption. Every day we receive a growing 
number of requests for Stenotype operators. 


The practical worth of the - Stenotype has been so con- 
clusively proved that the demand for good Stenotype op- 
erators is ahead of the supply and Stenotype schools all 
over the country are bending every energy to supply this 
demand for well-trained Stenotype operators. 


What This Means to Your Prospective 
Students 


Give a business man a secretary who can keep up, no 
matter how fast he fires dictation at her, and who can 
bring his letters back exactly as he dictated them, and 
he will recognize her superiority and pay for it. 


Young people efficiently trained in this fast accurate 
machine way of taking dictation are going to get the 
good jobs—with important executives. 


‘What This Means to the School 


Stenotypy means that the student has a higher speed: 
capacity at graduation (she must pass a 150-word test). 
It means also that you have had more time to train her 
in the other essentials of a competent stenographer or 
secretary. 


No need for us to point out to you the meaning of 
these two points—nor to list the other advantages of Steno- 
type in your schedule. To well-equipped schools whose 
management is forward looking, desirous of giving the very 
best to its students, and in earnest to turn out graduates 
who are capable of more than just getting a job—like the 
more than 300 schools which now teach Stenotypy—we 
shall be glad to send full information about the addition 
of Stenotypy to their curricula. 


Address Department 982 St. 
THE STENOTYPE : : CHICAGO, ILL. 
4101 So. Michigan Ave. 


THE STENOTYPE 


A DIVISION OF LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, 


CHICAGO 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning THE JouRNAL OF BusINEss EpucaTIoN 


twhen writing to advertisers. 
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ENLARGED AND ENRICHED 
NICHOLS’ NEW JUNIOR BUSINESS TRAINING 


By Freperick G. Nicuots, Associate Professor of Educatton, Harvard University; 
formerly Director of Commercial Education, States of New York and Pennsylvania 
400 pages. Illustrated. Price, $1.68; Part One, $1.00; Part Two, $1.00 


Outfit for Pupils: Part One, $0.60; Part Two, $0.72 


‘THE author’s original text, which was the pioneer in this field, 
has here been revised, re-written, and expanded. Several new 
chapters have been added and new illustrations included. Business 
Arithmetic is now made an important feature of the course and as 
presented under ‘Business Calculations” is designed to develop skill 
in figure work and also “‘figure-sense.” 


Valuable writing lessons with appropriate script copies, run 
throughout the text. Chapters are included on Thrift and on Bud- 
geting, with appropriate exercises. 


The many new exercises of different varieties, the large num- 
ber of attractive illustrations, the unit ledger ruling, the “picture 
study” feature, etc., combine to make this book both interesting and 
stimulating. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK , CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON 


ATLANTA 


SUBJECTS 


COMMERCIAL COMMERCIAL 
ARITHMETIC LAW 
Question Book end Question Book and 


Smith’s Regents Review Books 
Are a Big Help to You... 


‘Answer Answer Book 
compiled by Celia Allespach compiled by Celia Allespach 
ELEMZNTARY 
COMMERCIAL BOOKKEEPING 
GEOGRAPHY 
Question Book and Answer Book compiled by 
compiled by Cella Allespach 
ADVANCED 
BOOKKEEPING 
Question Book only, com- 
piled by Wm. Volkhausen 
and J. Vincent Gates 
Also Published In All High School 
Subjects 


Compiled from the New York State Regents 
Examinations for the past 20 years, including 
1930. Used by business teachers everywhere. 


HETHER you are a teacher or a student, Smith’s 
Regents Review Books will help you, just as they 

are helping thousands of others in business schools and 
colleges, high schools, private schools and grammar 
schools of the United States and Canada. All the New 
York State Regents examination questions and answers 
for the past 20 years bound in book form, all recent 


Question Books or Answer Books, 40c ea.; 
35c¢ ea. in lots of 6; 30c ea. for 12 or more. 


If you are unfamiliar with these belps send 40c for a 
single copy in your subject. Or ask for free catalog. 


W. Hazleton Smith 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
PUPILS LIKE TO USE. SMITH’S 


510 Walker Bldg. 


papers complete. Questions grouped for topical review. 
Answer books fully illustrated contain detailed explana- 
tions, helpful charts. They are a wonderful aid in train- 
ing pupils to answer final examination questions, help 
teachers in preparing tests, and making sure that all 
points have been covered. The cost is so small each 
pupil can have one. 


W. HAZLETON SMITH 
510 Walker Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Enclosed is $ 
Send me the Smith’s Regents Review Books as 


listed on attached sheet. Also free catalog of 
teaching helps. 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning THE JouRNAL OF BustNEss EpucaTION when writing to advertisers. 
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learn quicker f 


than 


Leading educators agree that teaching by 
actual practice is by far the most satisfactory 
means of instruction . .. especially in such 


subjects as typing, bookkeeping and filing. 


The Library Bureau Practice Filing Outfits 
simulate actual business conditions. Each 
student files with a miniature filing outfit. 
She performs .. . in the 


invaluable to her in the business world for 
filing is rapidly becoming a more and more 
jmportant part of regular office routine. 


With Library Bureau Practice Outfits, pupils 
check each other’s work by exchanging filing 
trays while the teacher follows her key. 
There is no extra-class work necessary. 


class room ... the tasks she 
will be called upon later to 
master in an office and 
gains the actual experience 
acquired by a file clerk dur- 
ing her daily work. And it is 


experience that will prove 


To use these outfits is the 
easy, practical way of teach- 
ing and learning filing. 


You'll be interested in hav- 
ing the Remington Rand 
man near you now give you 


further information. 


Library Bureau Division 


Remington Rand 


BUSINESS 


SERVICE 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning THE JouRNAL OF Business Epucat1on when writing to advertisers. 
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MCGRAW-HILL 


. brings to your attention 


INVALUABLE AID 


Gilbert and Gragg’s 


An Introduction 
to 


Business 


A Case Book 
By 
HORACE N. GILBERT 


Assistant Professor of Business Economics 
California Institute of Technology 


and CHARLES I. GRAGG 
Editor, Harvard Business Reports 
386 Pages, 6 x 9, $3.00 


A Case Book presenting an elementary approach to 
the study of business. The book presents 76 cases 
of actual business situations classified under such 
topics as business organization, business promotion, 
business finance, industrial management and market- 
ing. It gives the reader accurate pictures of typical 
business activities and brings out fundamental prin- 
ciples of business organization and administration. 


Colleges using this text are: 


Indiana Central College New Mexico State College 
California Institute of Tech- Carroll College 

nology Washington State College 
Ohio State University University of Chattanooga 
Kansas State Teachers College Utah Agricultural College 
Northwestern University St. Mary’s of the Woods College 
University of Buffalo North Dakota School of Com- 
University of Southern Cal- 


ifornia 
University of Florida St. Olaf College 
Goshen College 


Clemson College 
Gasber College University of Western Ontario 


ON - APPROVAL COUPON 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 


370 Seventh Avenue, New York 


You may send me a copy of Gilbert and Gragg’s An Introduction to 
Business, $3.00 on approval. I understand that I am to return this book 
after a reasonable period of examination unless I either notify you of my 
intent to adopt it in my classes or remit for it. 


Signed 
Address 
School 


Official Position 


to 


ACCURATE TOUCH TYPING | 


PEERLESS RUBBER 
TYPEWRITER KEYS 


—which have four distinct and valuable 
advantages: 


1. They outwear blank celluloid 
keys. 

2. They are concaved to fit the 
fingertips and increase accuracy 
by decreasing finger slipping. 

3. They are restful to the eyes, the 
nerves and the fingertips. 

4. They cost less. 


It will be decidedly to your advantage 
to test out these blank, Peerless Keys— ~ 
and gratifying so far as results and low 
costs are concerned. 


Write for free samples and prices. 


PEERLESS Key Co., INC. 
176 Fulton Street New York City 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning THE JouRNAL oF BusINEss EpucaTIon when writing to advertisers. 
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They are the source of endless 
worry and trouble — typewriters 
with sluggish, lazy keys. So slow 
to respond, tiring to run, they tax 
the operator's energy—they 
cause undue fatigue—they bring 
countless errors, constant delay! 
+ + 
Your business deserves the 
Easy-Writing Royal, the finest of 
office typewriters. It is so much 


Your business pays the penalty 


hange fo 


the Lasy-Writing 
1D | | 


faster and operates with far 
less effort. Built to exact stand- 
ards of perfection, the Royal 
retains its original speed, its 
accuracy and smoothness 
through years of hardest ser- 
vice. Give this modern business 
typewriter a 

trial in your 

office... Com- | 

pare the Work. | 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, Inc. 


Branches and Agencies the World Over 


© 1930, Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. 


li’e will greatly appreciate your mentioning THE JouRNAL oF Business Epucation when writing to adverttsers. 
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Start Your 
Farst 


TYPEWRITING 
TERM 


The RIGHT Way 


le 


A NEW semester brings to you a group of eager 
students expecting instruction which will profit them 


throughout their business careers. Start them now 


with the right tools to keep them interested and en- 


couraged in the results they achieve. 


In Typewriting they will be judged for appear- 
ance in the finished work. Smudgeless, clean cut 


pages should be the rule rather than the ex- 


ception—and to achieve this, the proper car- 


bons and typewriter ribbons must be used. 


The right way is always the quality way in 


carbons and ribbons. 


GOOD STENOGRAPHERS Af 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning THE JouRNAL oF Business EpucaTIon when writing to advertisers. 
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1930 
formed now will make your teaching work lighter 
as the year passes by. It is just as easy to teach good 
habits in Typewriting as bad ones. Pupils who learn 
to use the best materials for typewriting and record 
work will accomplish best results for themselves and 
for you. 
ger Good habits in typewriting mean the use of ribbons and 
em carbons which produce fresh, clear reading copy. Be satis- 
ow fied with nothing but the best in your typewriter supplies 
en- —carbons that make smudgeless records—ribbons that out- 
last all other grades and give least trouble. 
ar- 
Sut 
> X= MIT'TAG & VOLGER, INC. MANIFOLD SUPPLIES CO. COLUMBIA RIBBON AND 
PARK RIDGE, N. J. BROOKLYN. N. Y. CARBON MFG. CO., INC. 
“Sik Spun”, "MM" GLEN COVE, N. Y. 
“Tagger” Carbon Papers an ewriter “Panama Bronze” Carbon Papers an “Pinnacle” Brand Car ‘aper an 
in 
ARH OWN BY THE CARBONS AND RIBBONS THEY USE 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning THE JouRNAL oF BusINEss EpucaTION when writing to advertisers. 
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Coordinate Your Bookkeeping and Accounting Courses 
BY USING — 


For ELEMENTARY ACCOUNTING— 
20TH CENTURY ACCOUNTING 


Last year 78% of all schools and colleges in the United 
States offering courses in bookkeeping used 20th Century Book- 
keeping and Accounting. It may thus be considered the 
standard textbook in this field. 


The text is published in a number of editions to meet the 
requirements of schools of all kinds, and each edition is pub- 
lished in a number of volumes to suit the needs of courses of 
various length. 


Practice sets both with and without vouchers accompany the 
textbook. The use of the practice material is, however, strictly 
optional. Interesting work books and objective tests are also 
available. In addition, teachers are furnished with keys, man- 
uals, and syllabi, and if desired certificates and pins may be 
secured as student awards. 


For ADVANCED ACCOUNTING— 
SHERWOOD’S ACCOUNTANCY 


Published in four independent but related units: 


Fundamentals of Accounting. This text presents the 
fundamental accounting principles, records and procedure. 


Constructive Accounting. The general principles of sys- 
tem building and the designing of business records and forms 
are presented in this text. 


Income Tax Accounting. This text deals with income tax 
legislation and the preparation of income tax returns and the 
income tax working sheet. 


Fundamentals of Auditing. A practical presentation of 
the principles underlying the various types of audits will be 
found in this new text. 


Cincinnati ae New York 


Let us know how much time you desire to devote to bookkeeping and accounting and we shall be glad to help plan 
your course and to recommend suitable material. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING Co. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


Chicago San Francisco 


STATIONERY CABINET 


Si _ Francisco Office 
149 New Montgomery St. 


Salt Lake City Office 
155-157 S. State St. 


Its a Pleasure 
to Teach Business Training 


: when it is motivated and dramatized 
to hold the interest of students in elementary 
business training classes. Here the student is 
called upon to learn the art of running a going 
business and the mechanical work involved in con- 
nection with motivated and related business 
papers. 


Outstanding .... 


. . . m the field of elementary business training the 
“Goodman Store Practice Set” has long since passed 
the experimental stage. The unbounded enthusiasm with 
which this set has been received since it was first pub- 
lished in 1927, and its use in the leading cities through- 
out the country is sufficient evidence that the idea behind 
the work is fundamentally right. This new 1930 edition 
in pad form is correlated with the new 1930 Textbook 
“Business Training” for a complete one-year course. 
This Practice Set is a complete unit for a half-year 
course, and may be used with or without any text. 


Teachers’ Manuals and Keys, Objective 
Tests in a series, and other helps are 
furnished teachers using this course. 


Teachers may secure samples of text and outfit by 
writing— 


COMMERCIAL TEXTBOOK COMPANY 


2006 Oak Street, South Pasadena, California 


Dallas Office Chicago Office 
701 Browder St. 1255 S. Wabash Ave. 


We will greatiy appreciate your mentioning THE JouRNAL OF Business EpucaTIon when writing to advertisers. 
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BUSINESS EDUCATION 
MUST SERIOUSLY STUDY 
VARITYPER EQUIPMENT 


Because the VARITYPER principle 
renders obsolete all present-day 
standard writing machines and 
to a large extent will gradually 
replace the latter in the business 
world. 


BRIEFLY, THE REASONS Wuy: 


Would you rather have a typewriter with 
just one set of type or a VARITYPER with 
any number of type sets on the one ma- 
chine - - - 


A typewriter with one set spacing between 
characters and between lines or a VARI- 
TYPER with variable spacings between 
characters and between lines - - - 


A typewriter which produces a letter the 
“evenness” of which depends upon the 
smoothness of the operator’s touch, or a 
VARITYPER with its mechanically con- 
trolled keyboard insuring perfect uni- 
formity of impression—(incidentally en- 
abling the VARITYPER to cut stencils far 
superior to those of any other type- 
writer) - - - 


A typewriter which produces a letter 
similar in appearance to millions of others 
coming from identical machines, which 
makes the executive’s letter appear no 
different than that of the humblest clerk, 
or a VARITYPER which permits the exer- 
cise of personal taste in the selection of 
type to suit the purpose and occasion, thus 
lending a distinction and individuality to 
each letter which could not ordinarily be 
duplicated. 


BUT THE VARITYPER CAN SPEAK FOR ITSELF— 


Let Ir SHOW You 


VARITYPER 


INCORPORATED 


2 Lafayette Street New York City 
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r TEXTBOOKS FILLING A 
VARIETY OF NEEDS IN 


Commercial Education 


NEW! 
Up-to-date Timely 


The Modern Worker 


By MILDRED WIESE and 
RUTH RETICKER 


STUDY of the worker in his historical and social setting— 
not just a study cf wage earners or of labor unions, but 
a comprehensive study of the whole situation with regard 
to the worker. It draws the students’ attention toward an 
ae of the “physiology” rather than the thology” 
of how men work together. This discussion is realistic, with 
numerous specific examples taken from real experience; sim- 
of prevails. adapted for students of second- 
ry schoo! of c grades. Because THE 
MODERN “WORKER gives ‘the student a toa fer forming his 
cpinions intelligently and because it takes as uncontroversial an 
attitude as possible on a controversial question this book is 
ideal for orientating the young business student upon his en- 
trance into the business world. Illustrated. 


Price $2.40 


ALREADY SUCCESSFUL 
ALTMAIER 


Business Communication 


OMPLETE instruction in the customs, art, and mechanism 

of business communication, from the inter-office note to 

international radio communication. A practical feature is 
the contribution of material from the files of nationally-known 
business organization to show how they conduct business. Ample 
provision for practice and discussion. 


Price $1.80 


KEISTER 
Our Financial System 


ERE our monetary system is explained from its simple 
beginnings up through the involved transactions of the 
present day. Functional uses of money are emphasized in 
the clear discussions of financial instruments, and investment 
houses and their services. The material is simply presented, 
interesting and readable. Questions for discussion follow each 


chapter. 
Price $2.40 


ADMIRE 


Progressive Typewriting 
(REVISI:D) 


€¢ HE present changes bring :t close to perfection.” The 
new typewriting manual ret uins the merits of the first 
edition strengthened and improved as the result of 
scientific tests with students’ work and suggestions received 
from interested teachers. Correlation with English is one of 
the striking features of the new edition. 


Price $1.60 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


New York Chicago Boston Dallas 
Atlanta San Francisco 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning THE JouRNAL OF Business EpucatTion when writing to advertisers. 
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The Remington Noiseless is 
complete in its efficiency and in 
every operating feature. It has 
remarkably light touch and easy 
action. It has every operating 
convenience, including the four- 
row standard keyboard, proved 
best by fifty years of 
experience. 


Your School 


STEP? 


More and more rapidly, modern 
business is adopting the modern 
way of typing...the Remington 
Noiseless way. Keeping step with 
the new era of the quiet office with 
its increased efficiency and produc- 
tion. Creating a constantly increas- 
ing demand for typists who know 
Noiseless operation ... a demand 
every successful school must be 


prepared to meet. 


Failure to keep step with this de- 
cided trend means jeopardizing the 
standing and reputation of your 
school. It means a definite lower- 
ing of the possibility of successfully 
and creditably placing your students 


after their graduation. 


The surest means of keeping step 
with modern progress and the de- 
mands of modern business is the 


installation of a sufficient number 


of Noiseless Typewriters in your 
class-rooms. To do so is a clear 
indication that both your equipment 
and your methods of instruction 
That 
you are well prepared to fit your 


students to take their place in the 


are thoroughly progressive. 


business world . . . where they will 
be more valuable to themselves and 
to their employers... and where 
they will build an enviable reputa- 
tion for your school and your 


methods of instruction. 


You'll be interested in having the 
Remington Rand man in your city 
demonstrate the Noiseless to you. 
Call him today. There is no obli- 


gation. 


Remington Typewriter Division 


Remington Rand 


BUSINESS SERVICE 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
Sales Offices Everywhere 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning THE JouRNAL oF Business Epucation when writing to advertisers. 
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Who’s Writing 
Month? 


RATHER unusual feature in the 

October issue is the story of com- 

mercial education in the British 
Isles. The author, H. L. Ellis, head of 
the departmeni of commerce, City of Lon- 
don College, Londen, has written his im- 
pressions in a clear fashion, distinguished 
for its most interesting presentation of 
the subject. This article is the beginning 
of a policy with this magazine which will 
guarantee to readers the views and news 
of business education found outside the 
boundaries of the United States. 


Of particular value to placement direc- 
tors and those who think in terms of ob- 
jectives in business education is the col- 
lection of letters assembled by Cameron 
Beck of the New York Stock Exchange. 
These letters are written by personnel di- 
rectors and employment officials who 
have carefully analysed the nature of 
work being done in business and for 
which secondary school students are 
trained. Dr. Paul S. Lomax has reviewed 
these letters and will evaluate the collec- 
tion in the October issue. This too is 
something quite unusual in business edu- 
cation. 


“Why They Don’t Get Speed in Type- 
writing” is a broad statement to make 
without explaining the nature of the ar- 
ticle that answers it. Joseph L. Kocha 
of Washington, D. C., is the author. He 
writes from a great deal of experience 
and observation in this subject, and his 
readers will find answers to their prob- 
lems in his timely offering. 


The teaching of salesmanship in the 
secondary schools has been the subject 
of two articles appearing for the past two 
months in The Journal of Business Edu- 
cation by R. G. Walters, instructor in 
marketing at the University of Cincinnati. 
The author has approached the matter in 
three ways—he has made a survey of 
what is needed by business, what the 
public high schools are giving and what 
the teacher-training institutions are pro- 
viding for those who would teach the sub- 
ject. This latter phase of his work pro- 
vides the material for his article in Oc-: 
tober, “What Teacher Training Is Given 
in Salesmanship?” 
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T IS A TIME-TESTED TRUTH— 
that speed—speed-with-accuracy—is essential to 
economy in the adding and calculating required 

to compile figure records and statistical facts on which 
the safe conduct of business depends. 


All the speed necessary for low cost production 
of figure work is embodied in the Comptometer. It 
provides mechanical speed beyond the utmost swift- 
ness of human manipulation—a speed so safe-guarded 
and controlled that the instant an error-producing 
fumble, or ‘mperfect key depression occurs, the key- 
board locks, compelling correction. 


To use this time-saving Comptometer speed, busi- 
ness demands trained operators, and thus a lucrative 
field of employment is opened to high school gradu- 
ates. That is why many high schools today offer ele- 
mentary training in Comptometry as part of their 
regular business education curriculum. 


Consultation about Comp- 
tometer High School Cours- 
es is available to teachers 
at any one of our 100 
Comptometer Training 
Schools located in principle 
cities. For address look in 
your phone book under 
Felt & Tarrant 


General Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, use in all 38 Comptometers for figuring costs, 
inventories, invoices, factory time-keeping and payroll, stock records and statistical data 


FELT & TARRANT MFG.CO.,1718N.PAULINAST., CHICAGO,ILL. 
CONTROLLED-KEY 

If not Only the 

made by . Comptometer 

Felt & Tarrant has the 

it’s not a REG. TRADE MARK Controlled-Key 

Comptometer Safeguard 


ADDING AND CALCULATING MACHINE 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning THE JouRNAL OF BusINEss EpucaTION when writing to advertisers. 
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When Will American NATIONAL 
Advisory Com- 


Business Education mittee on Education 
Have Real N. ational was appointed last year 


Leadership? by President Hoover, 
designed, as he said, 


to be “representative of the important educational 
associations and others to investigate and present rec- 
ommendations” with regard to educational policies 
which should be pursued by the Federal! Government. 
This committee of fifty-two members has recently pub- 
lished “A Memorandum of Progress.” See page 24. 

An analysis of the membership of this committee 
shows that 14 persons are presidents of colleges and 
universities; 10 are deans, professors, or other college 
officials; 4 are representatives of state departments of 
education and 3 of city school systems ; 4 are apparently 
representative citizens at large (two men and two 
women ) ; and 17 are representatives of various national 
associations. It is also observed that the American 
Federation of Labor has two representatives on the 
committee, while the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce has none. 

In addition to the National Advisory Committee of 
fiftv-two members, fourteen national associations have 
appointed committees to cooperate with the National 
Advisory Committee. Among the cooperating national 
associations that represent occupational education are: 
the American Home Economics Association, the Asso- 
ciation of Land Grant Colleges and Universities, the 
American Vocational Association, and the Association 
of State Directors of Vocational Education. 

But why have no cooperating committees been ap- 
pointed by the American Association of Collegiate 
Schools of Business and the National Commercial 
Teachers Federation? Can it be that these associations 
of business education are really indifferent “to educa- 
tional policies which should be pursued by the Federal 
Government?” Why have not these associations as- 
serted leadership in business education as have the other 
associations sought to do n agricultural, home econom- 
ics, and industrial education ? 

A national business education association is needed 
that will really exercise national leadership in educa- 
tional affairs which concern business education in its 
numerous relationships with the rest of American edu- 
cation and with American business. 


Labor-Saving Machines EN OT E D 
recently the 

and following advertise- 
Labor-Saving Ideas ment: “Wanted — 
Safe Men for Dangerous Times.” About the same time 
we read a newspaper interview with a noted English 
economist and business man. 

“During the recent American visit of Sir Josiah 
Stamp, director of the Bank of England and president 
of Great Britain’s largest railroad, he was quoted as 
saying he could see great improvement in American 
business equipment but little in executive mentality.” 

Then, as if by some plan to nail this criticism to the 
masthead, we flip open a copy of the August issue of a 
management magazine and find this point very strongly 
confirmed by the headlines of its leading articles: 


OUR OPINION 


“Saving in Bookkeeping Labor Pays for Machine 
Every Year.”—Eliott-Fisher. 

“Powers Accounting Machine Releases 9 Operators 
—Saves $4,824 net a year.”—Remington Rand. 

“3 Dittos Replace 3 Typists on Billing, Saving $1,400 
Net a Year in Labor.” —Ditto, Inc. 

“Without Machines Would Need 25 per cent More 
Rand. 

But there is nothing in the management magazine 
about improving the greatest machines of all—the 
minds of the workers. 

As Walter B. Pitkin said, ‘““Man’s mind is the most 
marvelous of all machines. To improve it is to improve 
all the things it moves and creates. . . . Time spent on 
reading exercises ought to aid one’s business quite as 
much as time spent on designing more efficient machines 
in the factory.” 

A fine thought for any teacher—particularly those 
who appreciate labor-saving machinery ! 


HIS FALL thou- 

The Great sands of teachers 

Adventure are meeting new 

classes, including many 

new students. Each class offers an opportunity for a 

new teaching adventure. Each teacher can enrich his 

professional experience with the material found on this 
new page otf educational history. 

These young. students are just waiting for us to lead 
them to the greatest adventure of all—that of real life 
itself. Why not break down the walls of formality in 
our classes and teach the students to realize that we, as 
teachers, want to guide and direct them to fuller and 
more complete living ? 

What a response we would receive if we could only 
get the confidence and interest of our students during 
the first days we have them! Let us present our courses 
so as to stimulate interest in the living values contained 
in them. 

THE JOURNAL oF BusINnEss EpucATION wishes for 
every teacher a most happy and satisfactory school year. 


N this issue appears 
an article by P. O. 

Selby that is most en- 
lightening. An exam- 
ination of educational! magazines shows that business 
education is a neglected factor. The investigation dis- 
closes that the files of such magazines as The High 
School Teacher, American School Board Journal, High 
School Journal, School Review, and many others, have 
not.a single contribution during the last year in connec- 
tion with business education. 

This may explain in a measure the complaint fre- 
quently heard that commercial teachers do not subscribe 
to or read professional magazines. The real signifi- 
cance of this investigation, however, is that commercial 
education has developed as an isolated, segregated phase 
of our American education. Commercial teachers have 
been too prone to group by themselves. It is what hap- 
pens in the early stages of development. 

The time is now ripe for the leaders in business edu- 
cation to state their convictions to the entire educational 
world through the columns of general magazines as 
well as in their own specialized media. 


The Next Step 
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Former Chairman 


_| organized commission 
remove the ineo 


Front Page News 


Enemy of Flexible Schedules 
Named Fletcher’s Aid 


27 COST INQUIRIES 


Office in Sey 


From The World 


WASHINGTON, Au. 
Walker Page of Virgi 
and former chairman lees 
Commission, who is on 
licly as believing that 
tariff system is both ur 
unworkable, was nam 
President Hoover to se 


Grundy rate schedul 

Meanwhile the pr 
set out to provide 
which will take it 
notice of inquirie: 
production on tw 
These orders were 
to directions given 
fore adjournment. 
five inquiries were o 

Mr. Page, like He 
the new chairman of 
committee, wil take 
The tariff act gives F 
authority to name fo 
bers before that date, 1 
indicated that at least 
the present commission 
tained. 


In 1911 and 1912, Mrz enced as Econo * | economics, University of Virginia, 
member of the old tarip is earlier servi net 
In addition to hi e has had | 1906-1922. 
pointed by President Ta, mittee, Mr. Pas t. A ‘| In addition, he is ® member of the 
the Wilson Administratio, | the com eer aS an economist. 8 | executive committee of the American 
commission had been ae | notable porn in 1866. as Economics Association and was vice | 
permanent body, he server | native at Randolph nd | president of a 
a f Leip- erved as presiden 
and the universities © of the Tax in 1924-1925, and is 
sr ong oxford. He was os ty of we chairman of the Council of the n- 
After his retirement, | zig and ft Commerce, University _| an | stitute uf Economics and a member of 
wrote a book, Making the | College © 1902; head of the De-|*n | the American Historical Association. 
rnia, 1900- : University of te It was repofted today that the 
mics, *. | commissionership to which Mr. Page 


.]the United States, which ° | califo 


#1094 and in whic | partment 


of Econo of 
na anne ana professor RG was named was first offered to Sen-; 


murnifold McL. Simmons (D., 
landar an 


WHEN PRESIDENT HOOVER'S new Tariff Commission be in 
Thomas Walker Page, economist the its members 
‘ho Page, ec the Universities of iforni i 

) S on one of thei 
one of its most dominant ond 
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ULTURE, in a vague sense, has 
always been a captivating con- 
ception, and vet the vaguer the con- 
ception of culture the more easily 
does it become available to many— 
perhaps on account of its very in- 
definiteness. 
A word or term begins its philo- 
logical life with a specific meaning. 
A new “slang” phrase probably 
gains its popularity as much from its 
vivid definiteness, or its “patness,” 
as it does from its freshness. Old 
words with the passing of time be- 
come omnibuses and we turn to 
motor-cycles for speed and the ease 
with which they shoot through the 
traffic, narrow paths and the 
rough roads of everyday in- 
tellectual communication. 


Culture referred originally 
to a thing’s being in a state 
of cultivation. Today, the 
word is a verbal omnibus. 
And, in addition to its own 
heavy carrying capacity, it 
seems to be able to hitch it- 
self to almost any type of 
motor adjective. Thus we 
have mental culture, physi- 
cal culture, ethical culture, 
and agriculture—or to put 
the cart before the motor, we 
have cultured society, a cul- 
tured man and a_ cultural 
education. 

No wonder, then, that a 
word so adaptable should be 
overworked. It has taken 
on the tones and colors by its 
many associations until it 
seems to fit into almost any 
verbal combination where at- 
mosphere is preferred in 
one’s talk to definiteness of 
outline in one’s thinking. 

But vagueness becomes 
dangerous when we begin to 
build up some practical sys- 
tem, involving millions of 
lives, on the basis of a false 
conception. The — exact 
meaning of our words then 
becomes much more vital to 
clear thinking than the ver- 
bal atmosphere of one’s talk. 
When teachers speak of cul- 
tural studies in contrast to 
business subjects, we should 
ask the speaker to be very 
explicit, especially if there is 


Business Culture—Why Not? 


By Lee Galloway, Ph. D. 


Vice-President, Alexander Hamilton Institute, New York City 


any disparagement implied in the 
contrast that is drawn. 

Is the contrast to be drawn in 
favor of certain “cultural” studies 
as the sole source of knowledge, cul- 
tivation, taste, skill and refinement, 
over and agianst business subjects? 
Are business subjects set aside as 
being only short cuts to the grati- 
fication of human impatience for en- 
joyment and the thirst for luxury? 
If so, then let the proponents of the 
proposition analyze carefully the na- 
ture of both culture and_ business. 
Our school system is taking on new 
characteristics and the situation is 
too important to rest the outcome on 


mere catch words and phrases alone. 

The relationship between culture 
and business must be stated in terms 
of actual facts and not in the form 
of rhetorical abstractions. Catch 
phrases of common generalities, such 
as “the demand in business for Lib- 
eral Arts men and women,” or the 
opposition to “narrow vocational 
training,” should not blind us to the 
real nature of culture and business. 
This method simply substitutes tech- 
nical relationships for the real ones 
and is the fertile source of many fool- 
ish notions about culture and_ busi- 
ness. It becomes a prolific cause of 
social, industrial and educational fal- 
lacies. 

The real “demand” in 
business is for men and 
women who bring something 
more than their own natural 
untrained powers to market; 
and the charge of “narrow- 
ness” is not really against 
business, but is directed to- 
ward the selfishness, the loss 
of manners, morals, and edu- 
cation that always accompa- 
nies the activities of men 
whose whole souls are ab- 
sorbed in the struggle to get 


CULTURE enough to eat. Because brute 
ETHICS impulses and forces underlie 
AESTHETICS all is 

woefully wrong to attack any 
PSYCHOLOGY | institution for the sins of its 


enemies, since it is the insti- 
tution that has formed the 
“{ social cocoon wherein culture 
has found a home. 
Economics and business 
have built up a magnificent 
social institution equipped 
with efficient system 
through which the urge to 
~~ live and the methods of 
making a living may move in 


Society awards many degrees of 
distinction to those in business 
who see more than the profit- 
making side. 
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an organized manner and 
if work under the conscious 
best minds 


control of its 
{schooled in the practice, and 
the rules of the game. It is 
thus that business and cul- 
ture meet—not as opposites, 
not as mutually exclusive in- 
gredients in our lives, but as 
brick and cement in the 
structural work of our eco- 
nomic institutions. 
(Continued on page 34) 
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Clinton A. Reed 


Mr. Reed presents his 
impressions of the pri- 
vately conducted business 
schools in New York State 
for the owners of such 
schools everywhere to re- 
flect upon. 
association with these 
schools should provide in 
___ this article a picture of un- 
usual value to those 
interested in private school 
education. 


His intimate 


Strange Bedfellows 


Looking at New York’s private business schools 


HY ARE THE proprietors 
and managers of private 
business schools so interested in the 
movement toward the required reg- 
istration of their institutions by 
state departments of education? 
Why is there such a division of opin- 
ion among school owners regarding 
required registration? Why do some 
proprietors urgently favor registra- 
tion and other strenuously oppose it ? 

There are approximately 150 pri- 
vate business schools in New York 
State. Nearly 100 of the schools are 
located in the Metropolitan area; the 
others are conducted in the cities 
and villages commonly spoken of as 
“up-state.” The schools vary in 
nearly every respect. Some are 
large, others are small. Contrary to 
popular opinion, the largest schools 
and those charging the highest tuition 
tates are not located in New York 


By Clinton A. Reed 


Supervisor of Commercial Education in New York State 


City but may be found in other large 
cities of the state. Albany, Syracuse, 
Troy, Utica, Rochester, Binghamton, 
Elmira, Jamestown, and Buffalo all 
support flourishing private schools 
offering courses in Business. 

The schools vary not only in size 
but in many other respects. Some 
offer “complete business courses” to 
the world at large; they enroll any- 
one who seeks instruction regardless 
of age, previous education, health, 
employment plans, or kind of course 
desired; they are interested in just 
one thing—tuition fees. 

There are schools that have estab- 
lished and insist upon minimum en- 
trance requirements; students are 
classified according to age, education, 
previous training, job objectives, and 
classroom pzogress. Many schools 
teach only shorthand, bookkeeping, 
and typewriting. Others offer in ad- 
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dition to these traditional subjects 
such subjects as Business Organiza- 
tion, Accountancy, Salesmanship, 
Personality, Business Etiquette, Rea! 
Estate, Insurance, Investments, Of- 
fice Machine Operation, Business 
English, and Commercial Law. 
Some schools are similar to the 
old-time business college. They op- 
erate on the top floor of old rickety 
buildings ; the school furniture is an- 
tiquated ; the typewriters are second- 
hand machines; the entire premises 
are dingy, often dirty, poorly lighted. 
and unevenly heated and ventilated. 
They do business in a small way, ac- 
cepting for instruction all who apply 
—doing little to keep up-to-date, liv- 
ing on reputations established years 
ago, taking great pride in the success 
of graduates, and satisfied with the 
conviction that they are doing a 
worth while work. There are but 
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few of these schools left. They 
gradually give up the struggle for 
existence; they are unable financially 
to conduct active publicity and sales 
campaigns: they close their doors or 
sell out to more progressive school- 
men and the training for business in 
their communities goes on under new 
leadership. 

The older teachers in these small 
schools were the pioneers in business 
education—often they were “born 
teachers”. They began as monitors 
or by checking papers in the very 
schools in which they had _ received 
their business training. Soon they 
were full-fledged teachers and con- 
tinued to direct classes in a success- 
ful way until the school was closed 
or purchased by a larger organiza- 
tion. 

These teachers developed 
their own methods of instruc- 
tion. Thev set tasks for their 
pupils and expected results. 
They decided upon shorthand 
and typewriting standards and 
usually were successful in con- 
vincing the proprietor what 
the graduation requirements 
should be. They assisted in 
obtaining positions for their 
graduates. They took active 
part in the life of their com- 
munities. 

They were teachers of the 
old school, but they achieved 
results; they did much in the 
old days that today is consid- 
ered new. 

Undoubtedly many similari- 
ties exist between the Dal- 
ton plan of today and_ the 
old business college block scheme 
of years ago. The Morrison teach- 
test-teach-test theory and the mod- 
ern Sten-type idea have been in 
use in the private business school for 
years. Today business educators 
must recognize as very valuabie the 
early teaching methods and devices 
practiced and developed by the vet- 
eran teachers in the small private 
business school. 

Some of our modern business 
schools occupy and own entire build- 
ings. Some are located in huge of- 
fice buildings where floor space is 
quoted as so much a square foot. 
Many of these schools are splendidly 
equipped. They offer instruction in 
business subjects to mature men and 
women, and it is necessary that the 
instruction be of good quality if they 
are to continue in business. A\rtistic- 
ally furnished reception and _ rest 
rooms are provided and ample smok- 
ing rooms for men students are not 
unknown 
school of this class. 

The proprietors of these schools 
are responsible business men and wo- 


in the private business 


men. They have developed enviable 
reputations among business educa- 
tors 2° well as among the representa- 
tiv. %us.ess firms with whom they 
place their graduates. The teachers 
in these schools are usually carefully 
chosen, experienced instructors— 
some of whom have been employed 
in the same school for many years. 
They know the school in which they 
are employed; they appreciate its ob- 
jectives, ideals, and standards, and 
do their best to offer the kind of in- 
struction which will meet the expec- 
tations of the students enrolled. 

The majority of private business 
schools, however, are comparatively 
small institutions. They enroll from 
75 to 150 pupils. Some of them have 
been established for years and have 
been doing business successfully in 


During the past two years there the nal 
has been a tendency among 
private business schools to seek 
junior college and collegiate 
standing. The larger and proba- 
bly the better managed schools 
are endeavoring to attract high- 
school graduates rather than 
those who have dropped out of 
high-school. —J. O. Malott, specialist in tire 


commercial education, U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C. 


the same neighborhoods for a long 
time. Other schools in this class are 
more recent entrants in the field of 
Lusiness education. They have been 
offering instruction for only a short 
time; perhaps they recently moved 
into a new neighborhood because the 
business outlook was promising or to 
keep pace with the shifting popula- 
tion in a large city. 

Sometimes these schools are oper- 
ated by young men or women, some 
of whom have had the benefit of a 
college education. Many of these 
proprietors are capable. Some are 
seriously interested in the educational 
aspects of their institutions. Too 
frequently, however, many owners 
of small recently established private 
business schools are business men 
first, last and all of the time. They 
sometimes endeavor to pose as edu- 
cators; they point with considerable 
aggressiveness to their teaching ex- 
perience and to the courses in educa- 
tion which they have completed as 
proof of their real interest in the 
education of the young people en- 
rolled in their institutions. Unfor- 


tunately, however, the teaching 
veneer is too thin and cracked in too 
many places to mislead the experi- 
enced school man or woman. 

Much of the difficulty in the field 
of private business school education 
may be traced to recently established 
schools operated by persons who 
have been attracted by the reports 
and rumors of financial independence 
enjoyed by the owners of private 
business schools. It would be splen- 
did if we might believe that a good 
reason exists for every private busi- 
ness school. It is discouraging to 
realize that many schools were estab- 
lished for reasons of personal gain 
rather than to fulfill the promises so 
freely given the trusting parents of 
the children enrolled. 

While many of the troubles in the 
private business school field 
are due to the business ac- 
tivities of the proprietors of 

schools, the pro- 
prietors of some of the larger 
schools are not above criticism. 
In an effort to earn a larger 
profit, some of the schools in 
the high rent districts are op- 
erated for the distinct advan- 
tage of the owners rather than 
of the pupils who are expected 
to pay promptly their tuition 
charges. Large classes are not 
unusual; inexperienced teach- 
ers are often placed in charge 
of classes; sometimes the en- 
faculty is discharged— 
not for classroom inefficiency. 
but to avoid paying the salarv 
increases which might be ex- 
pected by experienced teachers. 
Sometimes the unexpected visitor . 
te the school learns in a round-about 
way that Miss Blank, an unqualified 
teacher, has been told “to take a walk 
around the block or to keep out of 
sight until the visitor leaves.” Ob- 
viously he does not obtain this in- 
formation from the proprietor. 

As just mentioned, the desire to 
make money is the chief evil in the 
business of conducting a private busi- 
ness school. Competition is keen: 
the number of schools has increased 
while the total number of pupils has 
remained about the same. Competi- 
tion developed the activities of the 
paid solicitor who does everything in 
his power to increase the number of 
children enrolled in the school which 
he represents. Sometimes he repre- 
sents more than one school—un- 
known to his employers, but because 
of their method of paying for the 
work which he is expected to accom- 
plish. 

Often teachers receive less than 
$25 per week, including évening 
school work, and the solicitors for 
the same schools receive $75 or $80 
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per week. 
teachers to spend part of each day 
soliciting’ new business. Most of the 
field men are paid on a commission 
basis and their desire to earn a. fair 
salary encourages them to stoop to all 
kinds of reprehensible practices in 
order that every seat may be occu- 
pied. 

Competing solicitors, particularly 
in neighborhood schools, ply their 
trade in the foreign sections of the 
cities. | Misrepresentation is their 
art; they guarantee positions to their 
graduates; printed tuition rates are 
lowered as an inducement to ignorant 
parents to enroll their children in the 
“last available seat” in the school; 
children already enrolled in rival 
schools are “hooked” by allowing 
credit for the initial payment made 
to the other school; criticisms of the 
“other school”, its equipment, the 
qualifications of its teachers, and 
even the morals of both the members 
of the teaching staff and the pupils 
are frequently made. 


Varieties of salesmanship 


High pressure salesmanship is de- 
veloped to the extreme by these par- 
ticular representatives of private 
business schogls. Sometimes four or 
five different salesmen will call on 
one family in one day. Pictures 
showing the location of their own 
and rival schools, photostatic copies 
of teachers’ credentials, and even 
moving pictures of pupils at work in 
the typewriting classroom are shown 
in the tenement sections for the pur- 
pose of building up the school enroll- 
ment for the coming term. 

These schools buy lists of names 
of eighth grade graduates, and the 
solicitors canvass the parents months 
before the children are graduated 
from the public grade schools. All 
kinds of inducements are made to the 
pupil and to the parent—typewriters 
are loaned until the pupil begins to 
attend classes regularly, textbooks 
are offered free of charge (many 


Many schools expect * 


times the schools operate without 
textbooks), and guarantees of all 
sorts are made for the sole purpose 
of enrolling one more 14-year-old 
girl at ten, twelve, or fifteen dollars 
a mouth. 

Queerly enough, while the propri- 
etors of these schools expect their 
solicitors to obtain results, they do 
not hold themselves responsible for 
the activities or the statements of 
their salesmen and agents. Some 
proprietors claim “they employ out- 
side men only because they have to— 
they abhor the practice—they wish 
the State would require the registra- 
tion of all schools so that solicitation 
might be  eliminated—their own 
schools are splendid institutions— 
they are no longer interested in do- 
ing business with grade school grad- 
uates—their teachers are all college 
trained—they do not guarantee posi- 
tions—they have excellent reputa- 
tions; you may ask any publishing 
company—but the fellow who runs 
the school around the corner is a 
crook—you state department people 
should put him out of business—I 
will furnish you with all the evidence 
you wish.” 

Not all schools employ solicitors. 
Some merely send a_ representative 
to a home upon the receipt of an in- 
vitation to call. Most of the schools 
publish a bulletin which may be sent 
to prospective students. Some 
schools advertise in public school 
publications, in the newspapers, and 
in college bulletins. Others make use 
of billboards, subway and elevated 
train placards, advertising blotters, 
rulers. and yardsticks. Some even 
publish four-page pink newspaper 
sheets, similar in every way to the 
well known tabloids, in which appear 
pictures of recent graduates who 
have been successful in business as 
well as the story of the girl who, as 
a result of a business school educa- 
tion, became a stenographer and mar- 
ried the son of the boss and now lives 
in luxury. 


A number of the best schools re- 
quire some kind of references before 
admission is granted students who 
wish to enroll. Schools of this type 
do not guarantee positions to their 
graduates, but many of the less 
firmly established institutions do 
make promises orally or in writing 
that positions will be obtained for 
graduates. 

The devices which are used by 
some of the proprietors of the poorer 
schools to fulfill the provisions 
of the position guarantee would 
be amusing if they were not so 
tragic from the point of view 
of the girl graduate be- 
lieves she is fitted for an office posi- 
tion and of her poor parents who are 
just beginning to realize that their 
hard earned money and the daugh- 
ter’s time have been largely wasted. 
Records of social and welfare organi- 
zations show that nearly all of the 
young graduates of these poorly or- 
ganized schools eventually become 
factory employees instead of workers. 
in offices. 


Each school sets its own standard 
in teaching 


There is no law in New York State 
which makes it necessary for a per- 
son desiring to open a business school 
to obtain a license. Proprietors may 


apply annually for the registration or 
re-registration of their institutions 
by the State Education Department; 
this, however, is an optional matter. 


At the present time there are 30 


registered private schools in the 
State. These schools employ a total 
of 308 teachers, 57 of whom are 
classified as “teachers in training”, 
that is, instructors who meet the min- 
imum education requirement of two 
years of college or normal school 
work in which they majored in 
commercial subject matter and 
teaching methods and who are al- 
lowed six years, while teaching, in 
(Continued on page 40) 


A class in one of New York’s larger private schools. 
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Typewriting in Three ‘Terms 
Instead of Four 


Why Chicago adopted a new plan for teaching the 
subject and how the program has been 
worked out for all its schools 


By Marion F. Tedens 


Supervisor of Typewriting, Chicago Public Schools 


ECAUSE OF THE 

dependence of mod- 
ern business upon type- 
writing for its vast vol- 
ume of intercommunica- 
tion, the Chicago Board 
of Education has felt 
that this subject is of 
paramount importance in 
commercial training, es- 
pecially to the young per- 
son aspiring to early em- 
ployment. The many 
occupational surveys 
conducted by prominent 
educators, especially the 
one sponsored by Pro- 
fessor Frederick G. 
Nichols of Harvard 
University, have clearly 
indicated however, that 
increased attention must 
also be given to the 
growing needs of business for mes- 
sengers, file clerks with special train- 
ing, operators of specialized office 
devices, etc., as well as stenographers 
and bookkeepers. 

Chicago’s plan for making its 
commercial curriculum one that 
would insure young people ade- 
quate preparation for business, has 
as its basis a method of typewriting 
instruction that in two years has elim- 
inated one semester of the typewrit- 
ing program. Pupils now achieve 
in three semesters the same degree of 
skill formerly reached in four terms. 
This reduction in the time devoted 
to a skill subject cannot but have a 
most significant effect upon our com- 
mercial work as a whole, and will, 
we believe, open the way to train 
people for business in the practical, 
well-rounded fashion recommended 
by such surveys 

As yet our application of the new 
method is only partial. When it 
has been standardized in all of the 
city’s typewriting rooms, we predict 
the elimination of another full term 


Every alert manufacturer constantly 
scrutinizes the field his product serves 
in order to extend its market. Simi- 
larly, the wide-awake commercial in- 
structor watches business to determine 
what it demands of the pupils under 
his supervision. When the teaching 
of one skill subject can be shortened to 
provide time for the teaching of other 
subjects in the business curriculum the 
plan behind such teaching is worth 
while studying. Chicago offers its ex- 
perience. 


and the establishment of city norms 
far higher than those we have be- 
lieved it possible to reach. 

Chicago began its pioneer experi- 
ments in typewriting several years 
ago. Various texts and instruction 
methods were used to investigate the 
pedagogical and psychological sound- 
ness of the currently accepted theory 
that mastery of keyboard manipula- 
tion and advanced typewriting project 
work should be merged. 


The beginnings of direct dictation 


These experiments showed that 
there was comparatively little differ- 
ence in various methods of presenta- 
tion and general text material. Inde- 
pendent experiments by individual 
teachers indicated, however, that the 
most effective method of stepping up 
manipulative ability and developing 
mental alertness was direct dictation 
to the typewriter. They also demon- 
strated the practicability of postpon- 
ing the introduction of project work 
until after this step in the learning 
process had been mastered. 
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But continued experi- 
ments showed that this 
type of direct dictation 
was not practical because 
of the physical strain 
imposed upon teachers 
and because of the vary- 
ing abilities represented 
in the average class. The 
latter obstacle militated 
against individual or 
group progress at a rate 
of speed consistent with 
individual adaptability. 

While these experi- 
ments were in progress 
Chicago nitroduced dic- 
tating machines and 
other specialized office 
devices to extend the 
scope of vocational train- 
ing. The manufacturer 
. who supplied the dictat- 
ing machine equipment brought to 
our attention the work of Charles ° 
Miller, formerly of Columbia Uni- 
versity, in his  typewriting in- 
struction, and suggested that our 
transcribing machines could be used 
with multiple tube devices to give 
group dictation in typewriting. <A 
small manual which had been pre- 
pared by Professor Miller during 
the course of his early work was 
recommended as part of the plan. 

While tentatively experimenting 
with this idea we received an encour- 
aging report of an experimental class 
conducted by Benjamin Mandell at 
the Julia Richmond High School, 
New York City. 

Mr. Mandell reported that “After 
three and a half months training, this 
class is now writing 20 words a 
minute from the Dictaphone and 
from 10 to 20 words a minute from 
new copy material.” He further ex- 
pressed belief that “it should easily 
be possible for a teacher to cover the 
requirements of first and second 
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term typewriting within six months 
with 
capacity of the Dictaphone.” 

This report was commented upon 
by Albert Belding, then Director of 
Commercial Education in the New 
York City public schools, who felt 
that while the results of this single 
test were not entirely conclusive, the 
evidence gave promise of such possi- 
bilities that he planned to recommend 
Dictaphone equipment to the New 
York City Board of Education for 
teaching typewriting. 

Following this, Chicago introduced 
its first serious testing program with 
this method with gratifying results. 
One of these tests was conducted at 
Wendell Phillips High School by a 
member of the educational staff of 
the dictating machine company spon- 
soring this new idea. Mr. Shoemak- 
er, chairman of the commercial de- 
partment of this school, reported at 
the conclusion of the experiment that 
the class of colored students of low 
mentality, purposely selected for the 
trial, after meeting irregularly over a 
period of three months, showed a 
median of approximately 25 words 
a minute. He stated that he believed 
an average class of students, trained 
consistently by any teacher familiar 
with the new -method, would show 
startling results. 

These results warranted extension 


of the plan to a few other schools, 
and tests were continued for several 
years with scores showing constant 
improvement. 


Adoption of the plan 


Early in 1928, after extended con- 
ferences with various people whose 
experience with the direct dictation 
plan gave their opinions authority, 
the Board of Superintendents decided 
to adopt this method for all junior 
high schools and for as many senior 
high schools as it was financially 
practicable to equip. 

The Board of Education intro- 
duced as a part of this plan a tech- 
nical supervisor for typewriting work 
and a city-wide testing program. Sub- 


the help of the speeding-up °* 


COMPARISON SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
GRADES 


1928-30 
City 


Grade Year Norm. crease 
1B 1930 
1A 1930-155 
2B «1930 189 
2A 1930 215 


Grade Year Norm. 


Results of the direct dictation method 
over a two-year period have been 
checked. 


COMPARISON JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
GRADES 


1928-30 
City In- 

Norm. Grade Year Norm. crease 

39 8B 1930 55 
63 1930 96 52 


90 9 1930 128 42 
110 9A 1930 150 36 


Grade Year 


sequently experience has demonstrat- 
ed the advantage of technical super- 
visors under a well qualified business 
administrator. Our June, 1930, re- 
port showed that of a total enrollment 
of 85,320 high school students, 24,- 
000 were enrolled typewriting 
classes. Thus with hundreds ot 
teachers invested with responsibility 
for training thousands of young peo- 
ple in practical business methods with 
typewriting as the foundation, tech- 
nical supervision has proved invalu- 
able in integrating instruction and 
raising standards. 

The scope of our testing program 
was, we believe, broader and of lon- 
ger duration than has previously been 
attempted. Tests were given at in- 
tervals of every six weeks to every 
typewriting class for a period of two 
years and a careful analysis made of 
these results. Dr. Blackstone’s stand- 
ard tests were used the first semester 
and especially prepared material was 
furnished us by him during the next 
term. Last year we prepared our 
own material of higher stroke in- 
tensity, readability, spelling, etc., to 
determine whether these factors 
would have an appreciable effect on 
typewriting results. 

A report and composite picture in 
graph form of the results for the 
first five months typewriting work 
after adoption of the method was 


given at the 1929 meeting of the lowa 
Research Conference. 

A comparison of results over a 
period of two years, gives an authen- 
tic and practical basis for judging 
the merit of this new typewriting 
plan. The large number of cases 
involved shows clearly the beneficial 
effect of direct dictation typewriting 
on all types of students. There has 
been no attempt since the adoption 
of this plan to conduct isolated ex- 
periments with small groups, as this 
means of testing limited numbers was 
gone into exhaustively before the plan 
Was put in motion. We feel that such 
results do not represent a solution 
to the typewriting problems of a 
large city—a problem of properly 
training thousands of students re- 
gardless of I. Q., age, etc., so that 
they may earn a living. 


Anticipations 


That we are accomplishing our 
purpose is evidenced by the fact that 


our first semester high school people . 


in June, 1930, were writing approxi- 
mately 20 words per minute ( Black- 
stone Scores) under severe handi- 
caps. Many of our schools have 
from five to seven typewriting rooms 
with only one or two completely 
equipped for the new method. ‘Two 
of our largest schools have no equip- 
ment. The outstanding increase in 
junior high schools, where the plan is 
practically standardized, justifies our 
belief that when our senior high 
school is also standardized we may 
conservatively anticipate senior high 
school minimum achievements of 35 
words per minute at the end of the 
first term, forty-five-minute daily 
periods 

The question of alternating peri- 
ods of typewriting nas been a matter 
of discussion for some time. That 
we may have some evidence upon 
which to formulate conclusions as to 
whether such a plan defeats a more 
speedy consummation of typewriting 
skill, Chicago is planning to conduct 
a scientific stuay of this problem next 
year, which will be sponsored by one 
of our outstanding universities. 


Chicago’s new Austin Senior High School will have a large enrolment in typewriting. 
The building covers an entire city block and cost $3,750,000. 
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“Business As A Career” 


E HAVE all seen hundreds of 


school catalogues, bulletins 
of curricula information, booklets 


and pamphlets written in the name 
of vocational guidance. The student's 
career, even in high school, usually 
begins with his introduction to a 
piece of literature designed to point 
the way toward a group of studies in 
which his talents will be given the 
best chance to shine. As literature 
these lightly bound pieces are given 
scarcely any consideration, since their 
first and last purpose is usually avow- 
edly that of a sign-post which re- 
ceives a careless glance and is then 
passed by. 

We divide these booklets invidi- 
ously into the mere pamphlet and the 
elaborate catalogue, forgetting that 
the pamphlet is just the abridged 
thoughts of its writer and the elabo- 
rate catalogue a thought extended full 
length and pictorially illustrated. In 
the light of pure literature soundly 
written the pamphlet is more useful 
than the poorly edited catalogue, and 
both belong in the same category as 
surely as William 
Shakespeare and the 
author of a Broad- 
way “show.” 

The trouble is that 
the matter of pre- 
paring pamphlets 
and catalogues as 
something to be read 
once and cast aside 
is too much of a 
habit with schools 
and colleges. The 
fresh air of clear 
thinking does not en- 
ter enough into the 
writing and editing 
of such reading ma- 
terial. And then the 
brains and creative 
talent behind such 
literature generally 
remains anonymous. 
Statements made 


Careers In Business.” It has been 
made available to prospective stu- 
dents of a large university with one 
principle purpose in mind—advertis- 
iig—and yet on the tables of a stu- 
dent library it will take its place 
among other literature to be judged 
for its contents alone. It is edited 
by the dean of a school of business 
and his faculty. 

The dean has written the introduc- 
tion. Each member of the faculty has 
contributed his honest opinion of the 
subject he teaches and its relation to 
a student's future career in business. 
Here are no enticing photographs or 
high flung phrases to press one into 
the study of business. Instead we 
read the mind of the instructor and 
know in advance whether we would 
choose to follow his advice through 
four years of preparation for a career, 
be it business or botany. We read: 

“While walking up Fifth Avenue 
recently, a friend of mine was ac- 
costed by a beggar who said: ‘Say, 
how about giving me a dollar for 
something to eat?’ ' 


and the illustrations 
given become just 
another bit of ad- 
vertising. 

Among the host 
of this material ap- 
pearing in schools 
and colleges at this 
time of the year is a 
simply bound, unil- 
lustrated pamphlet 
entitled “Business 
As A Career and 


Out of 500 college graduates 400 entered business. 
23 


“My friend, somewhat astonished 
by the amount requested, answered : 
‘If you had asked for a dime, I might 
have given it to you; but a dollar is 
too much, and you shouldn't ask 
for it!’ 

“To the indignation of my friend, 
the beggar retorted, ‘Give me a dol- 
lar or don’t give me a dollar, but 
don’t tell me how to run my _ busi- 
ness !’ 

“It is not my intention in this 
pamphlet to tell you how to run your 
business—the important business of 
choosing a career. That is something 
you must do on your own responsi- 
bility. Nor is it my desire to en- 
courage you to go into business. My 
only purpose is to present in this 
pamphlet brief descriptions of vari- 
ous branches of business, their ad- 
vantages and requirements, so that 
you may consider business along with 
such callings as law, teaching, and 
medicine, and so that vou may be 
helped to decide for yourself. 

“Business is becoming more and 
more attractive as a career. Whereas 

several decades ago 
the majority of col- 


lege - trained men 
went into the pro- 


fessions, today the 
majority are enter- 
ing business. Of the 
five hundred mem- 
bers of last year’s 
senior class at 
Princeton—a 
oughly representa- 
tive institution — | 
am informed that 
four entered the 
ministry, eleven be- 
came teachers, eight- 


een are studying 
medicine, and sixty- 
five are studying 
law. Almost all of 


the remaining four 
hundred entered 
some kind of busi- 


ness. 
“The attitude of 
the world towards 


business as a career 
has altered. In Eng- 
land, fifty years ago, 
the nobility consid- 
ered business as 
rather beneath them. 
Even as recently as 
a generation ago in 
the United States a 
(Cont. on page 26) 
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‘Federal: Relations to Education’’ 


A brief summary of the “‘Memorandum of Progress’ 


’ issued to the public by the 


National Advisory Committee on Education 


Referred to editorially on page 15 


HE NATIONAL Advisory 

Committee on Education a few 
weeks ago issued from its office at 26 
Jackson Place, Washington, D. C., 
a report of its progress to-date. 
Since the work of this committee has 
to do with “policies which should be 
pursued by the Federal Government 
with respect to education,” and since 
business education constitutes one of 
the major divisions of American sec- 
ondary and collegiate education, some 
of the main features of the report are 
given here. A copy of the complete 
report of fifty-three pages may be ob- 


necessary to our kind of national life? 
“5. Or shall Federal aid include the 
direction and supervision of local schools, 
the determination of their social policy 
and their teaching procedure? To what 
extent? What means shall be used to 
enforce its policies and standards?” 
Upon the basis of these five issues, 
the Steering Committee of Twelve 
formulated a set of ten principles 
after consulting with a large group of 
three hundred people representative 
of many interests. These principles 
are: 
“I. The Federal Government has an 
obligation to aid public education in the 
states. 


“VIII. Modifications of the Federal 
means of aiding education should include 
provisions to assure adequate periods of 
transition. 

“IX. Agencies created by the Federal 
Government to meet new needs should 
be granted the autonomy and _ financial 
facilities necessary to overcome the in- 
ertia of traditional practice. 

“X. New participations of the Fed- 
eral Government in education, designed 
to meet changing economic, social, and 
political conditions, should be inaugu- 
rated under tentative policies, regarded 
frankly as experimental, and subject to 
revisions as circumstances warrant.” 


The committee proposes 
The Steering Committee, after de- 


tained by writing the office of the “ m. ttee 
y § II. While the educational obligations ciding on the ten principles, pro- 


Committee. of American governments upon ever : 
“ % ceeded to draft seven definite pro- 


The National Advisory Commit- level—Federal, state, and local—are n 
equally full and binding, these obliga- posals for Federal action in line with 


tee on Education was organized by tions ought, in fact, to be discharged in the principles. The proposals are: 


Secreatry Ray Lyman Wilbur of the 
Department of the Interior, at the 
suggestion of President Hoover, in 
May, 1929. The Committee consists 
of fifty-two citizens who are repre- 
sentative of important educational in- 
stitutions, associations and other in- 
terests, and who are expected to in- 
vestigate and present recommenda- 
tions “as to policies which should be 
pursued by the Federal Government 
with respect to education.” 

Dr. C. R. Mann, director, Ameri- 
can Council on Education, Washing- 
ton, D. C., was made chairman. The 
committee, in turn, appointed from 
among its membership a_ steering 
committee of twelve composed of: 
S. P. Capen, Frank Cody, L. D. 
Coffman, J. W. “ube W. M. 
Davidson (recently deceased), C. H. 
Judd, U. W. Lamkin, C. R. Mann, 
J. E. Russell, W. F. Russell, Henry 
Suzzallo, and George F. Zook. 


What does Federal aid mean? 


The full committee analyzed its 
work into the following issues : 


“1. Under our theory and practice of 
popular sovereignty has the Federal 
Government an obligation to aid educa- 
tion in the states? 

“2. Shall Federal aid be financial? 
To what extent? By what methods? 
How controlled ? 

“3. Or shall Federal aid be intellec- 
tual (research, collection and dissemina- 
tion of educational information, local 
conferences) ? By what methods? How 
organized? How supported? 

“4. Or shall Federal aid be a com- 
bination of financial aid and intellectual 
assistance? How balanced? How con- 
trolled to perpetuate that personal and 
local sense of responsibility which is so 


a manner considerably different on each 
governmental level. 


The seven proposals 
and ten principles sub- 
mitted in this report 
will affect business edu- 
cation in some way or 
another. The Journal 
of Business Education 
solicits your viewpoint. 


“III. The Federal Government 
should render large intellectual assis- 
tance to the states in matters of educa- 
tion through research, collection and 
dissemination of reliable information, 
particularly with reference to those 
types of intellectual service which the 
states and the local communities cannot 
render to themselves. 

“IV. The Federal Government 
should give some financial aid to educa- 
tion in the states, but in a manner that 
will not violate other fundamental edu- 
cational, political, social and economic 
considerations basic to sound public 
policy. 

“V. Financial grants to states in aid 
of education as a whole should supplant 
special grants for the stimulation of par- 
ticular types of training of benefit to 
special groups of the population. 

“VI. In the field of education at 
least, matching Federal money grants, 
whether general or special, with state 
funds is a policy not to be favored. 

“VII. It is unwise to centralize in the 
Federal Government, as opposed to the 
state and local governments, the power 
of determining the social purposes to be 
served by schools or of establishing the 
techniques of educational procedure. 
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“1. Increase the Federal appropria- 
tions for educational research and _ in- 
formation service by the Office of 
Education, by the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education, and by the Ex- 
tension Service and the Office of Exper- 
iment Stations in the Department of 
Agriculture; and provide ample means 
to these offices for supplying to all con- 
cerned the results of research and statis- 
tical studies through publications and 
conferences. 

“2. Create an adequate Federal Head- 
quarters for educational research and 
information, so organized as to serve 
both as a cooperating center for all Fed- 
eral agencies with respect to the educa- 
tional aspects of their work, and as a 
reliable source of comprehensive, cor- 
related, and accurate data on education 
for all concerned. 

“3. Provide unallotted annual 
grant to the states of $2.50 per child 
under 21 years of age, with the sole re- 
striction that these Federal funds be 
used for support of educational opera- 
tions, making each state responsible for 
budgeting the grant within the state 
school budget in such manner as, in the 
judgment of the state itself, will best 
develop all the talents of all the people. 

“4. Repeal all laws that give annual 
Federal grants in any form to the states 
for special phases of education of interest 
to particular groups of the people, or 
that authorize Federal officers to super- 
vise state educational or research ac- 
tivities, approve state plans, or withhold 
funds in order to compel state compliance 
with Federal requirements. 

“5. Provide that for the next five 
years each state must allot to each 
specific purpose for which it now re- 
ceives Federal funds as much of the new 
Federal grant as is now received from 
the Federal Government for that pur- 
pose; and that after five years the state 
may allocate all Federal monies re- 
ceived for support of educational op- 
erations as it decides will best promote 
its own educational program. 
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of Permanent Practice Records 
on reproducing Dicta- 
phones, equipped with multiple 
*listening” tubes, each student is 
given the equivalent of personal 
instruction. 

Carefully synchronized with the 
direct dictation is a comprehen- 
sive text book covering the “‘vis- 
ual” angle of study in a manner 
more complete and more diversi- 
fied than has ever yet been in 
the hands of the student. 

Let us tell you more about this 


phases in commercial training! The Miller- plus one” method that is being adopted 
Dictaphone System of modern instruction by business and public schools all over 
provides, at last, direct dictation at scien- the country. Your request for infor- 
tifically advanced speeds. Through the use mation will bring you complete details. 


OMEONE, a long time ago, 
said ‘two heads are better 
than one.” Today, students and 
teachers give the old proverb an 
up-to-date twist—two routes to 
the mind are more efficient than 
one! 


Ears and eyes—‘auditory” and 
“visual” typewriter instruc- 
tion has superseded the old single 
track route to typewriting pro- 
ficiency. Superseded it in the 
sense of speed—of ease—of thor- 
oughness in training. Three vital 


Department of Education 
DICTAPHONE SALES CORPORATION 
206 GRAYBAR BUILDING, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EpucatTion when writing 


to advertisers. 
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“6. Require that each state submit 
each year to the appropriate Federal 
office a financial audit and that it pub- 
lish a report describing specifically how 
the Federal monies have been used; 
and that the Federal Government pub- 
lish all forty-eight reports in one 
volume for comparative study by all 
interested. 

“7, Readjust the amount of the flat 
per capita Federal grant to the states 
for support of education at the end of 
each ten-year period as the new census 
figures, the past experience, and the 
then existing situation may indicate to 
be appropriate.” 


These principles proposals 
were presented to a meeting of the 
full committee in Washington on 
June 20-21, 1930. Exceptions were 
taken to the proposals by P. W. 
Chapman, R. L. Cooley, and W. A. 
O’Leary as representatives of voca- 
tional education; by Edward C. EI- 
liot with regard to federal grants for 
agricultural experiment stations; and 
by George Johnson as representative 
of the Catholic Educational Associa- 
tion. 


Some questions 


The exception taken by the rep- 
resentatives of vocational education 
may be of special interest to our read- 
ers, and hence ‘we give their state- 
ments : 


“1. We are in complete accord with 
the general proposal to increase the 
Federal facilities for research in edu- 
cation. 

“2. We are also in hearty sympathy 
with the proposal to increase the Fed- 
eral grants for education. The states 
have developed reasonably uniform 
standards in elementary and_ general 
secondary education. We do not feel, 
however, that the states have yet had 
sufficient experience in vocational edu- 
cation and the vocational rehabilitation 
to alone determine efficient standards 
for the work. We recommend that the 
Federal Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion, or a Federal Vocational Commis- 
sion, continue to maintain minimum 
standards for the expenditure of Fed- 
eral money by the states until such 
time as experience indicates the advi- 
sability of withdrawing these standards. 

“3. We recommend that a minimum 
of fifteen per cent (15%) of the total 
amount of the proposed Federal grants 
be set aside specifically for vocational 
education and vocational rehabilitation. 
This represents the amount now avail- 
able under the present acts and_ the 
amount included in the Capper-Reed 
Bill now before Congress. 


“4. The development of an adequate 
program of vocational education re- 
quires the active cooperation of the 
agricultural, industrial and commercial 
interests. This is necessary because 
vocational education is a new type of 
education and does not lend itself to 
the traditional forms of academic 
treatment. 

We are not committed to a Federal 
Board for Vocational Education with 
a paid lay membership. We advocate 
the retention of a board or commission 
made up of representatives of agricul- 


* ture, industry, commerce and labor, 
who serve without compensation. Such 
a board would assist in the formulation 
of policies, research and in securing 
the cooperation of the national organi- 
zations interested in the development 
of vocational education. 

“5. We affirm our interest in the 
work of your committee and with the 
above reservations pledge our active 
support to the proposal to provide ad- 
ditional federal funds to assist the 
states in the development of a program 
to meet modern educational needs.” 


The result of the committee meet- 
ing on June 20-21 was that Messrs. 
Elliott, Johnson, and O’Leary were 
added to the membership of the 


Steering Committe; tentative ap- 
proval of the ten principles and the 
seven proposals was unanimously 
voted; and adjournment made to 
September 14, when a further hear- 
ing was held. 

In the October issue of THE Jour- 
NAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION it is 
planned to present a composite view 
of opinions with regard to these ten 
principles and the seven proposals, as 
expressed by the votes of the mem- 
bers of the editorial board. Mean- 
while we shall welcome the vicew- 
points of all readers. 


‘‘Business As A Career’’ 


(Continued from page 23) 


father whose son had become a law- 
yer or physician looked down a bit 
on his friend whose son had gone into 
business. 

“But times have changed; and the 
attitude towards business as a career 
has changed with the realization that 
it is futile to try to determine whether 
one calling is finer or nobler than 
another. Men are born into the 
world with different kinds of abili- 
ties, and they should seek to ascer- 
tain what work they can do best and 
then do it—whether it be to write 
poetry or to run a bank. 


“Another reason why business is 
attracting the college-trained man is 
that business has become more in- 
teresting. Such fields as advertis- 
ing and finance, for example, seem 
particularly to attract college men be- 
cause of the interesting nature of 
these types of work. 


“Another attractive feature of busi- 
ness as a career is that business of- 
fers perhaps the best opportunities 
to earn a large salary or to make a 
considerable fortune. And certainly 
the ambition to make money so that 
one may live in a better home, eat 
better food, travel, and in general live 
more fully is honorable. 

“Business also offers an infinite 
variety of choices. You may aim to 
become a certified public accountant. 
an advertising man, a chain store 
executive, an officer of a bank, a re- 
tail-store manager, a stock broker, an 
office manager, an expert in real es- 
tate, an employment manager—or 
hold any one of a thousand positions. 

“Burt if vou do choose business 
as your career, you will find that it 
is advisable to study for business as 
it is to study for law. Not so many 
years ago the young man who wanted 


to become a lawyer usually took a 
job in a law office and ‘read’ law. 
He picked up whatever knowledge he 
could. But what experienced lawyer 
today would advise his son to learn 
law in that fashion? 


“The same was true of the young 
man who wanted to become a physi- 
cian: He took a job as a doctor’s as- 
sistant and, by watching closely, 
learned the profession. Today we 
have law schools and schools of medi- 
cine to train men for these profes- 
sions. And likewise we have schools 
of business where you may go to se- 
cure a training for business—where 
you may learn the principles of ac- 
counting, of advertising, of finance, 
and of the other branches of busi- 
ness. 

“Business of today is so keenly 
competitive that only the well-trained 
men have much of a chance for more 
than average success. Most of you 
have enough native ability now to 
secure for yourselves ordinary posi- 
tions in business; but to secure the 
better paying positions you will cer- 
tainly need to continue to study. 

“It was the late Marshall Field, 
the merchant prince of Chicago, who 
said: ‘The man who puts ten thou- 
sand dollars additional capital into an 
established business is pretty certain 
of increased returns; and in the same 
way the man who puts additional cap- 
ital into his brains—information. 
well-directed thought, and study of 
possibilities — will as surely — yes. 
more surely—get increased returns. 
There is no capital and no increase 
of capital safer and surer than that.’ ”’ 

Those who are interested in this 
tvpe of booklet will find it at the 
School of Commerce. Accounts and 
Finance, New York University. 
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Public Schools That 


Salesmanship 


By R. G. Walters 


Teach 


Lecturer in Marketing, University of Cincinnati 


Part II. 


AVING determined the ex- 

tent of the business de- 
mand for students trained in 
sulesmanship it is logical to sur- 
vey the high schools for their of- 
t-rings in the subject. 

In order that some idea might 
Le had as to the present status of 
salesmanship in the high schools 
of the United States, question- 
naires were sent to 125 schools, 
most of which are located in cit- 
ies of more than 50,000 popula- 
tion. Geographically these schools 
represent all the sections of the 
country. 


Eighty-four, or 67 percent ‘of . 


the questionnaires, were re- 
Of these, 27 schools of- 
“course of study” pre- 
paring for sales work and 37 of- 
fered the individual subjects but 
not a complete course of study. 


_ Thus it will be seen that 76 per- 


cent of the schools surveyed offer 


_work in the field of selling. 


In this survey a distinction is 
made between a “course of 
study” _Preparing for sales work 
and a “course” in the subject of 
salesmanship. By ‘course of 
study” is meant a plan of several 
subjects covering one or more 
years of work, and centered 
around the idea of preparing for 
sales work. A “course of study” 
preparing for sales work would 
naturally include other subjects 
in addition to salesmanship. By 
a “course” in salesmanship is 
meant the subject of salesman- 
ship alone. 

The survey shows that more 
schools are offering single courses 
in salesmanship than definitely 
planned “courses of study.” This 
is to be expected. In fact, it is 
surprising that so large a number 
of schools report definitely 
planned courses of study in sales 
work. 

In schools where “courses of 
study” are given the length of 
such courses varies from one to 
four years. The majority, thir- 
teen, offer a year; nine offer two 
years ; two offer two and one-half 


How Salesmanship 


Is Offered 


“We offer three, four-year courses in com- 
mercial work—academic, commercial, secre- 
tarial, and business administration. Sales- 
maiziship is placed in the latter course.”— 
Hutchinson Central High School, Buffalo, N. Y. 


“In some of the schools of Los Angeles 
our course is one year, and in others, two 
years. The strictly selling subjects which 
we teach are Salesmanship I and II, Mer- 
chandising I and II, and Advertising. In 
order to fulfill the Salesmanship major the 
student must have taken Salesmanship I 
and II, Merchandising II, Advertising, and 
one year of cooperative work”—Board of 
Education, Los Angeles, Calif. 


“A ‘sales convention’ is held each semester. 
Manufacturers join in this by providing their 
equipment for sales demonstration, as add- 
ing machines, cash registers, vacuum clean- 
ers, shoes, dishes, etc.,.—Roosevelt High 
School, Los Angeles, Calif. 


“The situation in this city is somewhat 
unusual. The large department stores have 
their own teachers of salesmanship and 
through jealousy, are unwilling to cooperate 
with each other or with the schools.”— 
A Pennsylvania High School. 


“In a small town it is rather difficult to 
secure proper retail or traveling salespeople 
to give model sales demonstrations.”— 
Scottdale High School, Scottdale, Pa. 


“The salesmanship class actually sells 
advertising for the school publication. Each 
student has a quota.” —Bay View High 
School, Milwaukee, Wisc. 


“In fairness to the pupils, practical sales- 
men should be invited to assist regularly. 
Salesmanship will fail in a school whose 
teachers of the subject are devoid of per- 
sonality.” —Roxbury Memorial High School for 
Boys, Boston, Mass. 


“We would like to inaugurate a course 
in salesmanship in our school, but we find 
great difficulty in securing a commercial 
teacher who can teach salesmanship.”— 
A Minnesota High Schooi. 

“Any nigh school pupil of junior or senior 
standing may take up the retail training 
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Mr. Walters rresents here his 
second survey of the subject. 


years ; two offer three years, and 
one school offers four years. 
An attempt was made to find 
what percentage of high school 
students in general, and of com- 


mercial students in particular, 
elect the selling “course of 
study.”” But few schools seem to ' 


have available figures and the 
percentages reported make the 
general conclusion _ practically 
worthless. 

The content of the courses of 
study in the 27 schools may prove 
enlightening. The following fig- 
ures show what subjects are se- 
lected by the schools as prepara- 
tory for sales work and the fre- 
quency with which these subjects 
are found: 


Schoels required salesmanship 
ommercial law 


retailing 
18 bookkeeping 
17 business arithmetic 
17 business English 
16 “ “ typewrit 
14 a geography 
13 economics 
junior business training 
6 a shorthand 


Only one school out of the 
twenty-seven which offer 
“courses of study” leading to 
sales work does not include the 
subject of salesmanship. This 
school reports that its “course of 
study” is intended to prepare stu- 
dents for retail work only, hence 
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the general principles of sales- 
manship is omitted as a distinct 
subject. Several other schools 
report that their courses of study 
are intended primarily for the 
training of retail salespeople, but 
in each case a “course” in the 
general principles of salesman- 
ship is required before special- 
ized courses in retailing are 
given. 

As previously stated, 37 
schools do not offer “courses of 
study” for sales work but they 
do give individual courses in 
salesmanship, advertising, retail- 
ing, or a combination of sales- 
manship and advertising. 

Where the subject of  sales- 
manship is taught we find that 
two schools teach the subject in 
the 10th year for one semester ; 
fourteen schools teach it in the 
llth year, and of these, eleven 
teach it in one semester and three 
in two semesters; four schools 
teach the subject in both the 11th 
and 12th years for one semester. 
One school teaches salesmanship 
in any year for one semester. 

Where the subject of retailing 
is taught we find that two schools 
teach it in the 11th year for one 
semester. Three schools teach it 
in both 11th and 12th years, and 


allot one semester, two semesters 


and four semesters respectively. 


Advertising as a related 
subject 


Advertising as a subject is 
taught in 10 schools not offering 
a salesmanship “course of study.” 
Four of these schools teach the 
subject in the 11th year for one 
semester; four schools teach it in 
the 12th year, three schools giv- 
ing one semester and one school 
giving two semesters; one school 
teaches it in the 11th and 12th 
years, giving one semester in each 
year. One school teaches the 
subject in any year, giving one 
semester. 

Four schools report combina- 
tion courses in which salesman- 
ship and advertising are taught 
together. In these schools the 
combination is given in one sem- 
ester. Two schools give it in the 
11th year, one gives it in the 12th 
year, and one in both the 11th 
and 12th years. 

The survey shows that 61 per- 
cent of the teachers of salesman- 
ship in the high schools reporting 


course. We do not offer a full course com- 
parable to the stenographic or accounting 
courses, but offer a definite retail training 
course to the students from any course in 
the high school. There are no prerequisites 
to our retail training course, except that a 
pupil shall have attained at least junior 
standing. 


“In larger cities it would probably be a 
good plan to have a complete retail training 
course outlined on the plan of the steno- 
graphic course, which would cover two 
years’ training. 

“We have been very successful here with 
our retail training class. We are directly 
connected with department and other stores 
which furnish employment for our pupils 
each Saturday and on Christmas and Easter 
holidays. We also offer a one-semester 
course in our general commercial course.”— 
Stadium High School, Tacoma, Wash. 


“I am sorry to report that we have no 
course in salesmanship at the present time. 
We did start such a course, but for some 
reason it was not popular with the superin- 
tendent of schools and with some members 
of the school board. I presume one of the 
reasons for its unpopularity was the ex- 
pense involved in hiring a teacher for that 


special work. 


“I have seen some interesting classes in 
salesmanship in various schools here in the 
East, and I am heartily in favor of such a 
course in our school.”"—A New England 
High School, 


“Many of our stores have not definite 
policies in dealing with their clerks. A clerk 
is supposed to learn all the rules and regu- 
lations of a store through ‘gossip’ or hear- 
say from the other clerks. They expect a 
clerk to be courteous and direct customers 
to different departments of the store and yet 
a new clerk has no information available.”— 
A Pennsylvania High School. 


“We offer a Business English course to 
the commercial seniors which extends 
throughout the year. In the second semester 
of the Business English course, Salesman- 
ship is given. It is theoretical, no laboratory 
plan being used.”— James M. Coughlin High 
School, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


“We do not teach Salesmanship. We 
teach Marketing, however, which proves to 
be a very satisfactory course for our needs. 
I have a record of all graduates for the past 
eight years and most of them go into of- 
fice work, only a very small proportion do- 
ing selling. A much larger percent of our 
drop-outs go into selling. I think we should 
plan something for them in the line of a 
salesmanship course.”—Trenton Senior High 
School, Trenton, N. J. 


returns would seem to indicate 
that the part-time cooperative 
plan in salesmanship is losing 
favor. However, so many schools 
failed to answer this question 
this year that it is dangerous to 
draw a conclusion from the com- 
parison. 

A decided change of opinion 
regarding the nature of the sub- 
jects of salesmanship and retail- 
ing has taken place in the last 
few years. The selling subjects 
were formerly looked upon 
largely as theoretical and inspira- 
tional subjects, and the student's 
time was chiefly devoted to a 
study of principles. Educators 
are rapidly assuming the attitude 
that selling requires skill and that 
skill can only be attained through 
the use of laboratory projects, the 
use of the part-time cooperative 
plan or both. The feeling in re- 
gard to this matter is indicated 
by the answers to the question, 
“Do you use laboratory projects 
in teaching salesmanship and re- 
tailing?” Seventy-three percent 
of the schools answered in the 
affirmative, thirteen schools not 
reporting. 

A year ago only 36 percent of 
the schools I surveyed used labo- 
ratory projects. 

A comparison of the answers 
to this question in the two years 
would seem to indicate that sales- 
manship and retailing are rapidly 
changing from theoretical and in- 
spirational subjects to quasi labo- 
ratory subjects. 


Practice with theory 


A growing desire to make the 
selling subjects more practical is 
indicated by the following facts: 
During the school years 1929- 
1930, 61 percent of the schools 
surveyed report that their courses 
included talks to selling classes by 
business men. Last year my sur- 
vey for the school year 1928- 
1929 showed only 13 percent of 
the schools reporting such talks. 
Then again, 41 percent of the 
schools surveyed this year re- 
ported model sales demonstra- 
tions conducted by retail or trav- 
eling salespeople as against 16 
percent reporting such demon- 
strations last year. 

From time to time I have re- 
ceived inquiries regarding the 


equipment necessary for teaching 
courses in salesmanship and _retail- 
ing. In order to obtain definite in- 
formation regarding equipment, 
(Continued on page 36) 


a study of some phases of the teach- 
ing of salesmanship in high schools 
was made and in this former study 
the reports showed that 40 percent 
of the schools used that plan. The 


had had actual selling experience in 
various degrees. 

Thirty-four percent of the schools 
make use of the part time plan in 
teaching the subject. A year ago 
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The Forward March of 


Machines in Business 


What mechanical office equipment has meant to accountancy 


and to business progress 
By Perley Morse, C. P. A. 


ACK OF THE 

development ot 
office machines and 
various — mechanical 
devices to take the 
drudgery out of 
bookkeeping an d 
speed up office rou- 
tine, stalks the spec- 
tre of sheer Neces- 
sity. 

Necessity, it has 
been said, is the 
mother of Invention. 
It was the drudgery 
of pen bookkeeping 
and the mental an- 
alysis associated 
with accountancy 
that inspired the 
drudge himself to 
revolt and seek to 
supplement his brain work by a me- 
chanical accountant. As a matter of 
fact and history, it was the book- 
keeper himself, both in Europe and 
in this country, who was first inspired 
with the idea of devising a human 
brain-machine that would alleviate 
his task by the substitution of a me- 
chanical brain. 

If the office machine has invaded 
the business world to a large extent 
and supplanted much of the labor of 
the bookkeeper, it is because of the 
bookkeeper himself and much to his 
credit, for it was a bookkeeper who 
developed the primitive mechanism 
from which sprung the family of of- 
fice machines having to do with ac- 
countancy. 

Today, the office machine has be- 
come an essential. From crude early 
models the various types of billing, 
bookkeeping, calculating, and ad- 
dressing machines, and all their va- 
rious accessories and improvements, 
have developed through the genius of 
modern mechanism into a battery of 
helpers in the office world that have 
made possible tremendous economies 
in factory production, while at the 
same time they have taken care accu- 
rately and expeditiously of the busi- 
ness end of salesmanship and ac- 
countancy. 


The author of this article is a nationally 
known certified public accountant who 
for many years taken a deep interest in na- 
tional accountancy, corporate practice and 
modern methods of machine accountancy 
and office systems. Asa student of econom- 
ics, a public investigator, Mr. Morse has 
served on numerous committees. He is now 
head of the firm of Perley Morse & Com- 
pany, certified public accountants, and vice- 
president of the Addressograph International 
Corporation of Chicago. 


While these machines have not 
displaced the accountant, due to the 
great growth and wide expansion of 
business, they have, on the contrary, 
become the necessary handmaiden of 
the accountant, delivering to him in 
good order facts and figures that once 
sapped his brain to acquire. A half 
billion dollar business has grown out 
of the original inventions that consti- 
tute the business machine industry. 
The economies and increased produc- 
tion that have come to the world of 
business through the utilization of 
the office machine run into the bil- 
lions. Today no business can hope to 
be successful and compete with mod- 
ern conditions which ignores the 
functions performed by the various 
office machines. 


Machines for many things 


These various machines that have 
transformed office procedure from a 
dull workshop to a busy factory-like 
department, are easily separated into 
a dozen classifications and a couple 
of dozen types of manufacturing. 
Eliminating from the classification 
the typewriter (which is the first and 
foremost of office machines), we 
have among the mechanisms that have 
to do with office procedure in rela- 
tion to accountancy, the following: 
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Adding Machine, 
Figuring Machine, 
Jilling Machine, 
Bookkeeping Ma- 
chine, 
Accounting and 
Tabulating Ma- 
chine, 
Check-Writer and 
Protector, 
Check Certifier, 


Endorser, Can- 
celler, aon d 
Signer, 


Autograph M a - 
chine Kegister, 
Check Moving- 

Picture M a - 

chine, 

Photo- u - 
ment Machine, 
Dictating Machine, 

Duplicating Machine, 

Addressing Machine. 

In addition to these strictly office 
machines may be mentioned the Cash ° 
Register, in all its multitude of ser- 
vices; the Inter-Communicating Of- 
fice Systems; the Filing and Finding 
Index Systems; the various office ap- 
pliances such as Stamping Machines, 
Envelope Moisteners, Time-Record- 
ing Machines, etc.; and the multi- 
tude of standardized form systems 
which have supplanted the bound 
book and record duplication by pen 
method. 

The utilities and application of 
these machines in the business world 
means systematization. These ma- 
chines compel the adoption of mod- 
ern systems of routine. It is the ap- 
plication of the modern systems of 
accountancy which gives to business 
the efficiency and economics produced 
by these machines. 

In the conduct of modern busi- 
ness, whether small or large, the ac- 
counting department is the heart beat 
of its life. Though the balance sheet 
and the profit and loss statements are 
as essential as ever, business today 
places more stress upon supplement- 
ary statistics, statements and reports, 
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Perley Morse 


“This is not a selling talk for 
the office machine; you have 
asked for facts and here they 


are. 


. 


than it ever has done _ before. 


The modern executive demands 
up-to-date data on every phase of 
business activity, in order to steer the 
craft which he captains away from 
the reefs and shoals that spell disas- 
ter into the clear channel of success. 
Behind the brief summaries that are 
laid on his desk each day is a mass 
of figures, statistics and quotas. 
Every phase of the business, such as 
selling, advertising, purchasing, pro- 
duction, credit and collection, must 
have its activities planned, guided, 
and recorded in terms of profit and 
loss. Increasing or lessening sales 
volumes demand proportionate pur- 
chases; raw material must flow into 
the plant in accordance with produc- 
tion. Inventory must be measured 
and finished products and supplies 
should be proportionate. Each item 
of its especial classification must have 
account control, must maintain 
proper relation between sales and 
production, and shortage must be 
safeguarded. Credits must be 
watched and collections of accounts 
receivable maintaied. 

So in the banking world, ledgers 
must be posted up to the minute. 
Periodical disbursements divi- 
dends of companies of which they 
are the fiduciaries must be accurate to 
the last cent and maintained with 
promptness and regularity. 

The office machine has invaded the 
small mercantile establishment, espe- 


cially the adding and calculating ma- 
chines and frequently the billing ma- 
chine. It has become a division in 
the life insurance office where calcu- 
lations are the first step in the day's 
work. Behind the bank window tell- 
ers are batteries of office machines. 
and in large financial institutions the 
offce machine units occupy entire 
floors. The great manutacturing 
plants are office machine equipped. 
Engineers and draftsmen keep figur- 
ing machines at their elbows. By the 
calculator trigonometric problems be- 
come simplified and quickly  dis- 
patched. 


500,000 bills a month 


Public utility companies are de- 
pendent upon full numbers of office 
machines. They could not make and 
send out their monthly bills without 
billing and addressing machines. One 
company sends out 500,000 _ bills 
monthly. The county, state and na- 
tional governments would be unable 
to function without the office ma- 
chine which has invaded every de- 
partment of municipal accounting. 
The results of the census, in state 
and nation, is made almost immedi- 
ately available because of the tabu- 
lating and analyzing machines. 

I have before me the testimony of 
many manufacturers and financial in- 
stitutions, in regard to economies. 
savings, and efficiency resultant from 


the use of office machines. I gath- 
ered these for references in relation 
to a book I am preparing on the 
whole subject of office machinery, 

One manufacturer stated to me 
that the saving in the accounting de- 
partment of his concern by the use 
of a well-known multigraph machine 
was mote than $6,000 a year. An- 
other manufacturer who the 
multigraphing machine for handling 
orders reports a saving of $14,000 
a year. A large petroleum company 
out west testified to a saving of 
$7,500 per year by centralizing the 
machine calculating unit in the plant. 
An insurance company in New York, 
using addressing machines for writ- 
ing premium notices, receipts, and 
other collection forms, reports a sav- 
ing of $7,500. A large gas company 
has displaced 259 clerks in its com- 
mercial billing departments by the use 
of an addressing stamping machine. 
A drug concern in Philadelphia re- 
ports that it has been able to cut its 
force 50 percent by the use of two 
accounting machines, and so on. 

I could fill this whole publication 
with a list of testimonials of savings 
made by the use of office machines. 


Machine the servant 


The office machine is comparative- 
ly a new instrument in business. It 
has had to plow its way through 
prejudice and ignorance. The book- 
keeper and accountant have not al- 
ways considered it their friend. The 
small and even large merchant has 
viewed, too frequently, the inroad of 
the office machine as a complicated 
and technical piece of mechanism, ex- 
pensive to buy and difficult to op- 
erate. Established customs and con- 
servatism are sales resistance items 
that the office machine industry has 
had to overcome. The lack of op- 
erators and the shortage of schools 
teaching machine operation also have 
retarded the wider adoption of the 
office machine in the business world. 

Some of these hazards are being 
overcome. Commercial courses in 
private commercial schools and also 
in public high schools are beginning 
to recognize the necessity of includ- 
ing in their curriculum office machine 
courses. Quite a number of teach- 
ers’ colleges throughout the country 
are also adopting office machine 
training courses for teachers. 

The office machine age is arriving. 

The wise business man will get a 
jump on the fellow who lets cobwebs 
grow in his accountancy department, 
by installing office machines and 
trained operators that are adaptable 
to his needs. 
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Preferred Alike By 
DIRECTORS OF 
EDUCATION & BUSINESS 


HE fact that America’s Business Ex- 
ecutives recognize and capitalize the 
importance of 


E 
plod uals. 


makes its use by business school executives 
and students logical as well as beneficial. 


Specifically, its jet black, meticulous and 
permanent writing qualities immediately 
commend it for accounting, penmanship 
and other business writing, as well as for 
students’ records. 


Its high reputation in the field of business 
should be a strong incentive to those staff 
members and directors of business schools 
who are desirous of having their students 
go forth into business fully conversant 
with the procedure and materials of 
business. 


May we send you a sample? 
Why not fill in the coupon below! 


GGINS’ 


Educational Department 


Cuas. M. Hicctns & Co., INc. 
271 Ninth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Kindly send me a bottle of Higgins’ Eternal Black Writing Ink, at no 
obligation. 


YOUR NAME 
SCHOOL 
ADDRESS 


AT ONCE 


Leading Schools Recognized 
the Value of Writing Letters 


WRITING LETTERS, by Charles G. Reigner, was 
published at the beginning of the summer. Almost 
at once adoptions were made by a number of out- 
standing schools.* 


WRITING LETTERS provides instruction and 
practice material that will help your students to 
write the accurate and sensible letters in demand in 
business today. Attractive binding. Fine illustra- 
tions. 


Cloth bound. 


The H. M. Rowe Company 
626 N. Gilmor St. 
Baltimore, Md. 


173 pages. List price, $1.30 


* 


Bay Path Institute 
Springfield, Mass. 


Albany Business College 
Albany, New York 


North Texas State 
Teachers College 
Denton, Texas 


Hollywood Secretarial 
Group (Eight Schools) 
Hollywood, California 


Central Pennsylvania 
Business College 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


WRITING LETTERS, APPLIED ENGLISH 
ESSENTIALS, and APPLIED PUNCTUATION 
provide a complete business English course. 


Seating ... specially 
adapted for the 
Business School 


With half a century of experi- 
ence in seating schools of every 
character, the American Seat- 
ing Company is able to extend 
a seating service which has in 
many instances affected valu- 
able savings in space without 
sacrifice of comfort or efficiency. 


There are available desks and 
chairs of a type that add great- 
ly to the seating efficiency of 
your rooms . . . seating that 
brings you maximum capacity 
in a minimum amount of space. 


No. 117% Bookkeeping 
Desk and Settee. 


We are at your disposal . . . 
to show you how a careful se- 
lection and arrangement of fur- 
niture can reduce appreciably 
your rent overhead. Counsel 
costs you nothing—just write for 
the facts. Address Dept. B. E 


No. 114 Typewriter Desk. 


American Seating Company 
14 E. Jackson Blvd. ae Chicago, Illinois 


Branches in all Principal Cities 
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Neglected Subject 
Education Literature 


By P. O. Selby 


State Teachers’ College, Kirksville, Mo. 


PUBLISHER who makes a 
A specialty of compiling and 
classifying the contents of maga- 
zines and other periodical literature 
began last year an accumulative 
monthly called The Education In- 
dex. In June, 1929, this digest gave 
the first accumulation of six months 
of lists, and in February, 1930, it 
gave the second accumulation. I ex- 
amined this Index and many other 
magazines and papers to see what 
place Business, or Commercial Edu- 
cation occupied. 

This Education Index is quite 
timely and it affords an easy way 
of satisfying the writer’s curiosity as 
to what is appearing in current liter- 
ature on the subject. I found that this 
Index had in its June, 1929, number 
445 pages devoted to subject, au- 
thor and title indexing. Approxi- 
mately one-third of the volume, it is 
estimated, is taken up with subject 
indexing, or one may calculate, 148 
pages. Of these 148 pages about 3 
pages are devoted to Commercial 
Education and its branches. That is 
about two percent of the contents of 
the book. 

The February, 1930 accumulation 
consisted of 294 pages, of which one 
may estimate 98 pages are devoted 
to subject indexing. Of these ap- 
proximately two pages are devoted to 
Business Education under various 
headings: Commercial . Education, 
Business English, Stenography, 
Typewriting, Typewriter Desks, 
Salesmanship, Bookkeeping, Ac- 
counting. This again means that 
Business Education is about two per- 
cent of the contents of the book. 


Two percent is misleading 


Now, if two percent of all cur- 
rent: educational writing is devoted 
to Commercial Education, that is not 
bad. Considering that educational 
literature has to cover all the phases 
of elementary education, also the 
thirty other subjects in high school 
and the administrative features of 
the school system, it seems likely that 
Business Education has a fair rep- 
tesentation in the Education Index. 


I had a particular interest in dis- 
covering what kinds of magazines 
and other forms of periodical litera- 
ture are publishing items concerning 
Commercial Education. I examined 
the sources of the references given 
in The Education Index, and discov- 
ered that one of these Indexes gave 
the contents of 113 periodicals, the 
other, the later one, included 127 
periodicals. As their sources of 
commercial education material they 
used Commercial Education, White- 
water, Wisconsin; THE JOURNAL OF 
Business Epucation; The New 
York University Research Bulletin 
in Commercial Educatic.; The Pro- 
ceedings of the American Associa- 
tion of Collegiate Schools of Busi- 
ness; and the Yearbook of the East- 
ern Commercial Teachers Associa- 
tion. 

The other publications indexed 
could be considered in two classes. 
There were indexed in this accumu- 
lation some forty journals of non- 
secondary or restricted ap- 
peal, such as the Journal 
of Chemical Education or 
the Elementary School 
Journal. All of the rest 
of the publications in- 
dexed are general in their 
nature. They constitute 
some seventy or eighty 
publications in number, or 
approximately two-thirds 
of the educaticual litera- 
ture of the day. 

Of the 126 commercial 
education items indexed 
by subject from periodi- 
cals in “The Education 
Index,” 78 were listed 
from the purely commer- 
cial education journals. 
There were 14 from the 
special journals where it 
was expected that none 
would be found at all, and 
34 were from the journals 
devoted to education in 
general. 

Journals which are de- 
voted to general educa- 
tion that had one article or 
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more on commercial education were: 
The magazine called Education 
got into this list because of a con- 
tribution in its March, 1929 number, 
“World Production and Consump- 
tion of Rubber.” This of course is 
stretching a point to say that that ar- 
ticle was devoted to commercial edu- 
cation. Journals which according to 
titles belong to special fields which 
had articles on commercial educa- 


tion were School Science and 
Mahematics—The Elementary 
School Journal— The Industrial 


Arts Magazine—The Industrial Edu- 
cation Magazine—Credit Monthly— 
Machinery—Quarterly Journal of 
Speech—Trust Companies—and the 
Journal of Geography—The Journal 
of Geography articles were on phases 
of commercial geography. 

It is quite evident from this in- 
vestigation, which finds only 34 items 
in the general magazines, that there 
is a considerable neglect of commer- 
cial education in the general educa- 


These magazines made the 
attempt, at least, to recog- 
nize literature on Busi- 


ness Education 
High School 


Pennsylvania School Journal 
New York State Education 
Bulletin of the Department of Second- 


ary School 
The Times Educational Supplement 


School and Society 
Education 
The New Student 


The Educational Research Bulletin of 


Ohio University 


The Virginia Journal ef Education 
The Bulletin of High Points 
The Journal of Applied Psychology 
Yearbook of the Department 


of Superintendence 


Curriculum Studies and Educational 


Research Bulletin 
The Journal of Education 


The Proceedings of the National 
University Extension Association 
The N. E. A. Proceedings 


School Life 


The Baltimore Bulletin of Education 
Junior-Senior High School Clearing 
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tional literature of our day. 
of the general publications which 
during 1929 contained no references 
at all, or at least no articles on com- 
mercial education, were the Ameri- 
can School Board Journal, Journal 
of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women, Educational Meth- 
ods, Educational Record, The High 
School Journal, The High Schoo! 
Ouarterly, The High School Teacher, 
The Illinois Teacher, The Journal 
of Advanced Education, The Journa! 
of Educational Research, The Jour- 
nal of Higher Education. The Kadel- 
pian Review, The Phi Delta Kappan, 
School Review, The Wisconsin 
Journal of Education and fifty or 
sixty more. 

Not satisfied with depending upon 
one year’s figures to show how much 
or how little attention was being 
given to Commercial Education by 
the magazines devoted to education 
in general, the writer examined a half 
dozen periodicals as to their contents 
during several recent years. The 
publications examined were selected 
only because they were handy. 

Four volumes of the Educational 
Review were examined. There were 
about 50 articles in each volume of 
this monthly, or approximately 200 
titles in the four volumes. There 
was found just one contribution de- 
voted to Commercial Education. 

Two volumes of Education were 
inspected. They had in them about 
140 articles. There were eight of 
these devoted to English; there was 
one which was savored of Com- 
mercial Education. It was by R. G. 
Walters, and discussed “High School 
Commercial Graduates As Students 
in Collegiate Schools of Commerce.” 

Eight volumes of the Journal of 
Educational Research were inspected. 
They had in them a total of about 
200 special articles. There were 
among them discussions of the high 
school phases of History, Engtish, 
French, Latin, and Manual Arts. 


Some , 


Where is business education hiding? 


There was no attention given to Com- 
merce, except in two reviews, which 
would hardly count. 

Two volumes of the Kadelpian 
Review were examined. This very 
worthy magazine, “devoted to cul- 
tural and professional education,” 
published in the two recent volumes 
200 articles on education. The 
Kadelpian Review circulates among 
the members of Kappa Delta Pi, an 
educational fraternity, with 62 chap- 
ters distributed from California to 
New Hampshire. The fraternity has 
among its members many commerce 
teachers, and in the colleges many 
students interested in Commercial 
Education. Yet this magazine which 
devoted space to the discussion of 
education in Social Studies, Health, 
Mathematics, and Home Economics 
had no word for the person interested 
in Business. 


Phi Delta Kappan registers zero 


Another fraternity magazine, the 
Phi Delta Kappan, was close at hand, 
and four volumes of it were in- 


spected. These four volumes of this 
magazine contained 200 contribu- 
tions. The fraternity which sup- 
ports this magazine is particularly 
devoted to research education. 
Phi Delta Kappa has in its ranks 
many Business teachers. You see 
the emblem of the order upon the 
bosoms of many men prominent at 
commercial teachers’ conventions, 
But the Phi Delta Kappan gives no 
page of its space—no single contri- 
bution in four volumes—to Business 
Education. 

An examination was made of six 
volumes of the Journal of Ednuca- 
tional Psychology. There were in 
these six volumes, 300 articles. The 
name of the magazine, although ven- 
eral in its scope, does not lead one 
to hope that Business Education 
would be given any consideration. 
What does an educational psych lo- 
gist care about Business? Yet the 
investigator was surprised to ‘ind 
two very good articles in this maga- 
zine—one by W. W. Tuttle on “The 
Determination of Ability for Learn- 
ing Typewriting,” and the other by 
Minnie A. Vavra on “Success in 
Typewriting.” 

Altogether these six magazines 
had in them 1240 articles. Of this 
number only 4 touched upon Busi- 
ness Education—4 out of 1240— 
that’s three-tenths of one percent. 

There is a great neglect of Com- 
mercial Education by the magazines 
devoted to the general literature of 
education. 

It is widely believed that superin- 
tendents and principals, college presi- 
dents, and classroom teachers of 
other subjects, have very _ little, 
knowledge of the problems of Busi- 
ness Education. May it not be ar- 
gued that the neglect of Business 
Education by the magazines devoted 
to the general literature of education 
is largely responsible for this condi- 
tion? 


Business Culture—Why Not? 


(Continued from page 17) 

The solidarity. of society depends 
upon our capacity as citizens, teach- 
ers, lawyers, business men, and _ all 
others to keep pace culturally with 
every increase in social well-being. 
Culture transforms an economic ex- 
istence based on a relationship of 
“heads I win, tails you lose” into a 
contract relationship based on rights 
and obligations. 

In the advance of our industrial 
organization, interests have been sub- 


divided, and rights have been cre- 
ated in the various interests. Thus 
we have such divisions as the specific 
interests of mortgages or bondhold- 
ers, and contingent interests like 
those of the stockholders. The at- 
tempt to separate these interests and 
to define the rights corresponding to 
them furnishes countless instances of 
business push and cultural restraint 
—fertile sources of subiect materia! 
for cultural courses in business—or 
at least it indicates the richness of 
the business relationships as a_ field 


for developing higher standards of 
appreciation of what peace, order, 
liberty, and security mean to each of 
us as a member of society. 

The institutions that underlie our 
social structure have cost something. 
No one knows how much. But about 
nothing is our ignorance so compete 
as in the case of our economic insti- 
tutions and the history of business 
organization and practices. It is one 
of the defects in our education that 


(Continued on page 42) 
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A monthly review of the 
mechanical devices used in 
business and business edu- 
Reports gladly re- 
ceived from students, 
schools, instructors or busi- 


cation. 


ness organizations 


’ ECHANICAL devices used in filing 
at and indexing received two additions 

this month with the announcement 
ci the Remington Rand Business Service, 
Inc., Buffalo, N. Y., that it is placing be- 
fore business a new system of indexing de- 
signed to provide speed and greater flexi- 
bility in the filing operations through the 
use of color and arrangement of tab divi- 
sions. 

The Varidex is the name given to one 
method—a direct expanding index made in 
letter, bill and legal sizes. In this system 
the general plan of tab positions is similar 
to the direct alphabetic system. It main- 
tains the familiar sectional arrangement 
for guides, individual and miscellaneous 
folders. 

The Triple-Check Automatic, so called 
because it provides three means of check- 
ing for accuracy, comprises a new arrange- 
ment of captions and sub-divisions designed 
to become automatic in operation. Great 
speed and utility are claimed for this sys- 
tem. Color gives the third check for ac- 
curacy. 

These two systems use new captions 
based on scientific principles never before 
recognized, it is claimed, in American in- 
dexing. Measurements and statistics were 
accumulated in preparation for these cap- 
tions. Such problems as those involving 
the proportion of names beginning with 
A, B, C, D; and among the A’s, how many 


Does four jobs at once—see next page. 


are Aa, Ab, Ac, Ad, Ae? 
How important are common 
names like Smith and Jones, 
American and National. 
Such questions had to be 
answered in the preparation 
of this system. 

It is stated by Remington 
Rand that both the Variadex 
and the Triple-Check Auto- 
matic provide flexibility and 
expansion to take care of the 
growing and complex lists 
in a practical and economical 
manner, Either system can 
be started with a small list 
of captions and be increased 
scientifically. 

The secondary key, de- 
signed to fit the distribution 
of modern names, is perhaps 
the outstanding feature of 
the Triple-Check Automatic, 
it is claimed. This key tab contemplates 
the variance with which certain names will 
predominate in various sections of the 
country—as the Johnsons of Minneapolis 
and the Cohens of New York. 

The principal features of the Variadex 
include the guiding plan arranged to favor 
expansion and adjustment; modern cap- 
tions; color plan to improve speed and ac- 
curacy; a “second position” feature avail- 
able for adjustment of guiding; the elimi- 
nation of alternate guide tab positions and 
of numbers. 


A fanfold billing machine desk 


In desks Remington Rand has developed 
a piece of furniture especially made for 
fanfold machine work. So far as is known 
no specially designed desk or table has 
been made to accommodate the operation 
of the: manifold billing typewriter with its 
attendant equipment of bill forms and form 
baskets. The new Remington Rand desk 
is designed to accommodate the fanfold 
machine and to care for its supplementary 
equipment in the same manner as any other 
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This fanfold desk is designed to save space and still 


provide special equipment. 


Remington Rand’s new filing system 


desk in an office is adaptable to the many 
items it is calied upon to contain. 

It is claimed that this piece of furniture 
permits the fanfold machine operation to: 
take its rightful place in the regular desk 
line of any office. With this purpose im 
mind it should accomplish the task of 
bringing the operation of this machine into 
a compact amount of floor space. 

The new desk is a permanent piece of 
furniture, made of steel with drawers, slid- 
ing shelves and form magazine all sus- 
pended in such a manner as to secure ease 
and convenience for its user. The desk is 
twenty-five inches in height, forty-two in 
length and thirty-two in depth. The mag- 
azine may be withdrawn from its protective 
place under and completely within the lim- 
its of the desk top. This magazine pro- 
vides a place for an ample supply of forms 
and a carbon reserve. A drawer at the 
right of the operator is a convenient com- 
partment for small supplies and personal 
items. 

(Continued on next page) 
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ut Correlation 
into Practice 


| O handle business records intel- 

ligently, and to sum up, inter- 
pret, and use business facts, requires 
not only accounting skill, but also, as 
a background against which to meas- 
ure relative values, a knowledge of the 
fundamentals on which successful 
business must be based. 


In training students for an active 
business career this necessary corre- 
lation of accounting technique and 
general business knowledge can be ef- 
fectively and easily carried out through 
two of our recent publications. The 


Revised 


Elementary Training 
for Business 


by Witkes-York-TERRILL 


leads up to and flows naturally into the 
new edition of 


Fundamentals of 
Bookkeeping and 
Accounting 


by KoopMan-KeEstTer 


The carefully planned correlation 
achieved in these two books makes 
available for the first time coordi- 
nated text material for a progressive, 
well balanced, and closely knit course 
covering one, two, or three years. 


Each text squares with the new ob- 
jectives in commercial education. Each 
was written by men of broad vision, 
high standing, and with a wealth of 
practical experience. Each text has 
already been endorsed by hundreds of 
teachers and is bringing gratifying re- 
sults. The combination of the two is 
proving remarkably effective. 


We shall be glad to send you ad- 

ditional information or furnish 

you with examination copies upon 
request 


The Ronald Press Company 
Publishers 
15 East 26th St. New York, N. Y. 


(Continued from 


The Multipost “Combimailer,” made by 
the Multipost Company, Rochester, N. Y., 
(see photograph on page 35) is a mailing 
machine which can be operated in four 
different ways. It can be used to seal let- 
ters, it will seal and affix regular un- 
cancelled postage stamps and make ready 
for mailing, it will seal and print permit 
postage indicia, or it will seal, affix pre- 
cancelled stamps, print the postmark and 
stamp cancellation according to postoffice 
regulations. 

The work of this machine, it is pointed 
out, takes care of the mail of a large or- 
ganization so efficiently that there is noth- 
ing left for the post office to do but route 
and send it. 

In placing this machine on the market 
the manufacturers have provided for sales 
to take care of each or all four of these 
operations. The machine can be purchased 
to be used in the complete combination of 
work described or in any one of the four 
operations. 

In the mechanical construction and effi- 


Business Machines 


preceding page) 


ciency of this machine the following facts 
are claimed for it: 

A metal moistening disc which acts as a 
feeding disc also, feeding the envelope by 
the flap to assure perfect separation. Rub- 
ber feed belts are not used. 

An actual speed of 200 envelopes per 
minute, irrespective of the size. The only 
adjustment necessary is for the width of 
envelopes, the length and speed is taken 
care of automatically. 

The water adjustment for moistening 
flap and stamp are simple and of positive 
action. 

It automatically stops feeding if an cn- 
velope is put in wrong side up. 

All exposed parts are of Monel metal, 
rustless and easily cleaned and _ polished. 

Envelopes are placed in the machine 
with the left hand and removed with the 
right. 

A small motor with continuous 
stretching leather belt propels the machine 
and is of such quality as to need the min- 
mum of attention. 


Public Schools That Teach 
Salesmanship 


(Continued from page 28) 


schools were asked to indicate any 
special equipment which they use in 
selling classes. Twenty-one schools 
stated their equipment, which con- 
sisted of salesmanship magazines (re- 
ported by 5 schools), special mate- 
rials borrowed for demonstration 
sales (reported by 4 schools), cash 
registers (reported by 2 schools). 
display forms (reported by 2 
schools), sales counters (reported by 
2 schools), and one school in each 
case reported the use of the follow- 
ing: salesmen’s portfolios, corpora- 
tion sales manuals, measuregraph, 
yardstick, sales books, special sales- 
manship charts. 

The Practical Arts High School 
of Boston reports the use of the 
greatest number of articles of equip- 
ment, including a measuregraph, cash 
register, yardstick, display form, and 
sales books. 

A very important question, that 
of finding out how many salesman- 


ship students enter sales work after 
leaving school, could not be answered 
from this survey. The vast majority 
of schools report no figures avail- 
able on this question. One of two 
schools gave figures but they were 
merely estimates and are practically 
valueless. 

Eight schools which do not now 
offer salesmanship are planning to 
offer a course. One school not now 
offering retailing plans to offer such 
a course. Two schools not now of- 
fering advertising plan to offer such 
a course. This would seem to indi- 
cate that there will be a decided 
growth in such courses during the 
next few years. 

What the conmercial teacher 
training institutions are doing in the 
matter of training teachers to teach 
the marketing subjects will be re- 
vealed in the remainder of this sur- 
vey appearing in October. 
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THE ETHICAL PROBLEMS OF 
MODERN FINANCE, Vawter Lec- 
tures, Northwestern: University, The 
Ronald Press Company, New York: 
141 pp. $2.00. 

This book contains a series of lectures 
delivered under the auspices of the William 
A. Vawter Foundation on Business Ethics 
at the School of Commerce of Northwest- 
ern University. Some of the authors and 
subjects are as follows: Ralph E. Heilman, 
Dean of the Northwestern School of Com- 
merce, Ethical Standards in Business and 
in Business Education; Wallace B. Don- 
ham, Dean of the Harvard Business 
School, Business Ethics as a Solution to 
the Conflict between Business and the 
Community; Melvin A. Traylor, President 
oi the First National Bank of Chicago, 
Ethical Problems of Commercial Banking ; 
Harold A. Rockwell, Vice-President of the 
Northern Trust Company of Chicago. 

The first two lectures are more or less 
general and deal with business relationships 
as a whole, while the others are more 
specialized and were delivered by men very 
intimately acquainted with the problems 
that arise from day to day in the conduct 
of their particular businesses. 

All of the writers agree that economic 


changes bring forth new ethical problems 
and that our old codes of ethics are wholly 


inadequate or inapplicable. They also 
agree that considerable research is required 
to ascertain the degree of right or wrong 
in complicated business transactions. All 
of the men take an advanced position in 
business ethics, and what they recommend 
as proper business conduct is not always 
observed throughout the length and breadth 
of the land. 
(Continued en next page) 


PROBLEMS OF TEACHING 
SHORTHAND, by Paul S. Lomax 
and John V. Walsh: New York, Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., 1930. 236 pp. $1.25. 


This book, by authors of wide experience 
in the field of business education, is based 
on sound educational principles and does 
not deal with mere teaching devices. It 
fills a real need for a manual in methods 
of teaching shorthand for the classroom 
teacher who wishes to check her technique 
with the most recent educational theory 
and practice. 

This volume belongs to the series of 
books on the problems of teaching business 
subjects of which “Commercial Teaching 
Problems” was the key text. It takes the 
principles set forth in that first book and 
definitely applies these principles to the 
teaching of shorthand. It deals with the 
aims which should be realized in a short- 
hand class, discusses the functions which 
must operate while the aims are being 
achieved, and calls attention to the multi- 
tude of problems which confront the 
teacher of shorthand because of the nature 
of the subject matter. 

Having emphasized these three important 
phases of shorthand teaching, the point of 
attack is shifted from the subject matter 
to the pupil and to the way the pupil learns 


by react.ng to the subject matter. Specific 
illustrations are given of the application of 
the laws of learning to shorthand teaching 
situations. A later chapter discusses the 
reflective thinking procedure in shorthand 
learning. Other chapter headings are 

“Skill Building,” “Character Trait Forma- 

tion,” * ‘Equipment, “Classroom Manage- 
ment,” “Measurement of Results, and 

“Dictation and Transcription.” 

The book is small and easily handled; it 
is brief and very definite. A careful study 
of it should enable a teacher of shorthand 
to see her opportunities in the classroom 
from a much broader viewpoint, and it will 
give her many suggestions for improving 
her technique. Where its principles are 
followed through, the end result should be 
an entirely different teaching procedure 
from that found in the majority of our 
shorthand classrooms today. 

And when we consider that more than 
one-half million students are enrolled in 
shorthand classes which are taught by ap- 
proximately four thousand teachers, it is 
evident that any text which may aid those 
teachers in developing and maintaining 
higher professional standards is making a 
contribution to business education which is 
distinctly worth while. 

MARGARET H. ELY 
* * 

MODERN BOOKKEEPING PRAC- 
TICE, Vclume I by Nathaniel Al- 
tholz and Anthony W. Klein, and 
Volume II by Nathaniel Altholz: 
Lyons and Carnahan, Chicago. 
Volume One is an elementary text ap- 

parently designed for the tenth or eleventh 

grade students in High School. It was 
first published in 1926. The first four 
chapters, or nearly the first third of the 
book, are devoted to assets and the equa- 
tion used in the approach is Assets = 

Capital. Liabilities are introduced in chap- 

ter five and then the equation, Assets = 

Liabilities plus Capital, is introduced. The 

trial balance and financial statements are 

then introduced followed by the introduc- 
tion of the books of original entry. 

The first two-thirds of the second vol- 
ume is taken up with controlling accounts, 
deferred and accrued items, valuation ac- 
counts, and financial statements. The 
latter part of Volume Two takes up part- 
nership and a brief discussion of corpora- 
tions. The subject matter in both volumes 
has been divided into fairly short chapters 
and each covers a related group of topics. 
At the end of each chapter there are re- 
view questions and problems and in some 
cases a short practice exercise designed 
to be completed by the student in one day's 
time. 

The authors are to be congratulated upon 
the use of clear and non-technical explana- 
tions and there is a gocd balance between 
theory and practice work throughout both 
volumes, in fact, the practice work is suf- 
ficiently abundant that most classes will 
not be able to use it all, thus giving the 
teacher an opportunitv of using as much 
as they may want. The material in the 
second volume is especially good. 

(Continued on next page) 


BUSINESS LAW, by Earl S. Wolaver, 
McGraw-Hill Bock Company, New 
York, 1930. 461 pp. 

The work of Professor Wolaver, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, is in line with present- 
day methods of presenting to students of 
business the general principles of the legal 
factors that enter into business transac- 
tions, and which must be observed and 
considered if the function of law in busi- 
ness is to be properly understood. 

The proper approach to the study of 
legal factors in business is clearly pointed 
out in well selected paragraphs by the au- 
thors and followed by cases from actual 
controversies which give the student a con- 
ception of the law in action. The cases 
are selected with care and with due consid- 
eration for ‘ne subject matter, the standing 
of the courts, and for the soundness of the 
legal and economic thought involved. 
Problems for discussion are also inserted 
at convenient intervals. 

Due to the rapid advance now being 
made in the scientific teachings of business 
law, and to the recent thought which 
brings principles of economics and sociolo- 
gy into the consideration of legal contro- 
versies, the book by Professor Wolaver 
will be found timely and useful to the 
teachers of law in collegiate schools of 
business who aspire to be abreast of the 
times in their understanding of the func- 
tions of law in business. 

There can be no legitimate adverse criti- 
cism of Professor Wolaver’s book. While 
individual teachers have their preference 
regarding subject matter and method of 
presentation, this fact cannot detract from 
the usefulness of any thoughtful text. Pro- - 
fessor Wolaver’s book is, no doubt, best de- 
scribed as a case book, yet it is more than 
what such a designation might suggest. It 
is a distinct advance in textbook writing. 

(Continued on next page) 


ELDRIDGE’S NEW SHORTHAND 
DICTATION EXERCISES, by Ed- 
ward H. Eldridge, Ph. D., New York: 
American Book Company, 1930. 240 
pp. $1.00. 


This new edition of a book which has 
for many years been widely used in dicta- 
tion classes is brought out in order that 
the shorthand outlines may agree with 
those of the Anniversary Edition of the 
Gregg Shorthand Manual. 

Dr. Eldridge, Director of the School of 
Secretarial Studies of Simmons College. 
Boston, has had a great deal of practical 
experience in the use of dictation material. 
This book, like the old edition, sets out a 
column of the more difficult words used in 
the letters or. articles printed on that page, 
and provides space for the systematic prac- 
tice of the shorthand forms. By means 
of the perforated page these forms can be 
handed in for correction by the teacher. 
Dr. Eldridge gives definite suggestions to 
the teacher for the successful use of this 
device. 

The preface states that all of the letters 
included in the book were actually mailed, 


(Continued on next page) 
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A Message to 
Teachers of 


Bookkeeping 
and Accounting 


For almost twenty-two years LaSalle Extension 
University has utilized its extensive financial 
resources in building up and perfecting a course 
in Higher Accountancy which is comprehen- 
sive, intensive and highly practical; a course 
that clearly tells what accounting is, its prin- 
ciples and the uses that may be made of it; a 
course replete with practical problems drawn 
from the experiences of business men and the 
accounting profession. 


LaSalle Extension University during those twen- 
ty-two years has accumulated a great mass of 
knowledge and experience regarding the prob- 
lems of home study teaching and learning; it 
has gone through the fire of experimentation 
years ago, with the result that it can confident- 
ly say that its course in Higher Accountancy 
is an entirely adequate course. 


The course of instruction in Higher Accoun- 
tancy is complete as to the various divisions 
of the subject, and comprehensive in content in 
these divisional groupings. As a result, the 
course is a complete educational preparation for 
all types of accounting work—public account- 
ing, corporation accounting and auditing, cost 
accounting, income tax work, and accounting 
for specialized business structures. 


During the last ten years LaSalle has given es- 
pecial attention to the matter of building up a 
strong faculty. Its instruction is in the hands 
of Certified Public Accountants who have dem- 
onstrated their ability as practitioners, as teach- 
ers and as writers. These men give full time 
to the Higher Accountancy department. LaSalle 
texts in Accountancy are so well regarded that 
they have been adopted for regular class-room 
work by many of the leading resident univer- 
sities. 


An able faculty under competent supervision is 
further assisted by an active Advisory Board 
that meets periodically in Chicago. These ad- 
visors are men who are not only well-known 
accountants but who have gained the additional 
reputation of being educators in accountancy. 
The combined efforts of all the various factors 
in LaSalle are concentrated in a systematic poli- 
cy of service to the student. In fact, the en- 
tire institution, in all of its departments of 
business education, is made available to the stu- 
dent through consultation privileges. 


These facts mean that you, and your pupils 
who wish advanced training, can get through 
LaSalle—at low cost, on easy terms, and in your 
spare hours—general or specialized accountancy 
training that cannot be surpassed anywhere. 


LaSalle Extension University 
Michigan Ave. at Forty-first St. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


(Upon request we will gladly send you, 
with our compliments, our Higher Ac- 
countancy catalogue. Write Dept. 982-H. 
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THE ETHICAL PROBLEMS OF 
MODERN FINANCE 


(Coniinued from preceding page) 


Both Dean Heilman and Dean Donham 
stress the importance of placing the re- 
sponsibility of developing better business 
conduct upon business leaders themselves. 
This will avoid restrictive legislation that 
is often injurious to business and actually 
robs the public of economies of pri duction. 
Dean Heilman presents an analysis of eco- 
nomic processes in which ethical problems 
arise, and of course they are legion. Dean 
Donham finds that the code ot ethics 
among business men falls far short of the 
standards adhered to in medicine and urges 
the development of a group responsibility 
to the community. 

Mr. Traylor points out that there is a 
high degree of cooperation in commercial 
banking. He cites a case where a bank, 
having made a bad loan, was willing to 
lose the $30,000 rather than have the cus- 
tomer borrow the money from another 
bank and transfer the loss to a competitor. 


Mr. Traylor also finds conflicts between 
business groups and the ethical path that 
the banker should pursue is hard to under- 
stand. A shoe manufacturer may have the 
vision that a demand for high shoes will 
disappear. Mr. Traylor asks: Shall this 
business information be passed on to other 
shoe manufacturers who are applicants for 
loans? Or shall their credit be merely 
curtailed? The problem affects the success 
of the various manufacturers, the bank, and 
the entire community; and of course, the 
business man expects that the banker will 
treat all matters told him in confidence. 


Mr. Rockwell thinks that no other busi- 
ness is conducted on as high an ethical 
plane as the trust department, but the same 
claim is made by Mr. Callaway for invest- 
ment banking. The proposed management 
of a trust department by Mr. Rockwell is 
ideal and if followed everywhere would be 
a distinct gain to society. Mr. Gephart 
deals at considerable length with the in- 
vestment trust and points out some of its 
attendant evils. There is, for instance, the 
temptation for a bank which organized an 
investment trust to sell to it slow-moving 
securities and thus load it up with unprof- 
itable assets. 

EDWARD WIEST 


MODERN BOOKKEEPING 
PRACTICE 


(Continued from preceding page) 


The authors are committed to a policy of 
short narratives to give the student prac- 
tice rather than the use of longer practice 
sets, although in volume one there are two 
practice sets, with something less than one 
hundred transactions in each, one repre- 
senting a wholesale grocery business and 
the other a wholesale furniture business, 
while in volume two there is one such prac- 
tice set involving the books of a partner- 
ship. This set has the transactions of an 
ordinary month’s business in it. 

The authors have provided pads of in- 
coming and outgoing papers for these three 
practice sets which may or may not be used 
in connection with the sets. It is this re- 
viewer's belief that the accompanying 


On the Book Shelf 


business papers should certainly be used 
with these practice sets and even then he 
is in doubt whether sufficient use of busi- 
ness papers is provided and whether suf- 
ficient practice in working on longer sets 
is provided. It is his belief that, to get the 
proper results, each of these books should 
be supplemented with one or more good 
voucher sets. 

It is this reviewer's belief that for Busi- 
ness College students or twelfth grade 
High School students, time and confusion 
could be saved by the introduction of 
Assets and Liabilities simultaneously at the 
beginning of the first volume and by the 
immediate introduction of the fundamental 
accounting equation, Assets = Liabilities 
plus Proprietorship. Students naturally 
learn by association and contrast. Hovw- 
ever, for students in their sophomore or 
junior year in High School, the approach 
used is perhaps more readily understood. 

The authors evidently have intended this 
as a high school text since there is little 
material on corporation accounting and 
no material on cost accounting. 

BRUCE F. GATES 


BUSINESS LAW 
(Continued from preceding page) 


As to the subject matter and basic princi- 
ples, Professor Wolaver has wisely re- 
stricted the field and grouped his work un- 
der the following general topics: 

1. The Contractual Principles Used in 

the Ordinary Business Relations. 

2. The Legal Devices Used in the Se- 

curing ot Transactions. 

3. The Legal Forms of Business Organi- 

zation. 

Functional thinking is the aim of the 
author and he has not intended his text to 
serve as a practical reference book for the 
business man. For this reason the uniform 
laws, business forms, etc., are not included. 

CHARLES N. HULVEY 


ELDRIDGES NEW SHORTHAND 
DICTATION EXERCISES 


(Continued from preceding page) 


in most cases by prominent business con- 
cerns, many of whom have made a special 
study of the successful business _ letter. 
Only those alterations have been made 
which were essential in order to make the 
letters conform to the best usage of today. 

Glancing through the letters contained 
in the book we find 46 different classifica- 
tions, such as “Adjustment,” “Advertising,” 

“Agriculture,” “Appeals,” “Architecture,” 
etc., thus assuring the pupil a wide writing 
vocabulary. The letters vary in length 
from 50 words to 278 words, although few 
of them run over 150 words. For the most 
part the shorter letters are placed first in 
each section, and the letters using a rather 
familiar vocabulary are placed in the early 
part of the book, while the more technical 
letters are left for the later sections. 

The articles include contest material, 
civil service dictation, charge to jury, ad- 
vice to stenographers, and many miscella- 
neous topics. 


MARGARET H. ELY 
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H. ELY 


Books You Will Meet in School This Year 


New titles that appear and older books widely used as texts and for reference 


BUSINESS LAW 


Business Law, by Samuel P. Weaver, A.M., L.L.B., New 
York: Allyn and Bacon. 

The fundamental principles of business law with type cases 
and problems. 

Essentials of Commercial Law, by Wallace Hugh 
Whigam, New York: Gregg Publishing Co. 

A simple presentation of the subject designed to develop 
knowledge and application of principles. 

Teacher’s Source Book for Whigam’s Essentials of Com- 
mercial Law, by Wallace Hugh Whigam and Martin AlI- 
sager, New York: Gregg Publishing Co. 

Supplied to teachers only. Designed to accompany the au- 
thor’s text on the subject. 

Problems and Questions in Commercial Law, by Arnon 
Wallace Welch, M.A., LL.B... New York: Gregg Publish- 
ing Co 

A laboratory pad containing 268 practical human-interest 
problems and questions covering various phases of the subject. 

Secondary Schocl Commercial Law Examination, by H. 
G. Shields, New York: Gregg Publishing Co. 

A true-false examination, consisting of 115 statements for 
use upon completion of the commercial law course. 

Commercial Law, by I. Amster, B. S. C. P. A.. New 
York: Globe Book Co. 

A book presenting in outline form over fourteen different 
phases of Business Law. 

Cases on Business Law, by Leslie Aver and Paul P. 
Ashley, New York: Prentice-Hall. 

A book designed to bring within the scope of one compre- 
hensive volume a variety of cases from all sources. 

Law of Real Estate Brokerage, by N. B. Nelson, New 
York: Prentice-Hall. , 

A practical application of the rules of law giving actual 
examples, and court decisions. 

Commercial Law, Revised. by Ralph FE. Rogers and 
Clyde O. Thompson, New York: American Book Co. 

A revision of this Gano text presenting principles, test ques- 
tions and case problems and carrying illustrative material. 

Questions and Cases in Business Law, by Clyde O. 
Thompson, New York: American Book Co. 

Material to be used in connection with any standard text on 
business law. 

Test Questions in Commercial Law, Williams and 
Rogers Series, New York: American Book Co. 

A book of questions and answers for teachers. 

Rowe’s Commercial Law. by W. P. Richardson and J. C. 
Reed, Baltimore: H. M. Rowe Co. 

A text for students in business school and high school. Con- 
tracts are coordinated with the various subjects considered. 
With analytical outlines. 

Richardson’s Commercial Law, by W. P. Richardson, 
Baltimore: H. M. Rowe Co. 


A brief course designed to give a student a practical knowl- 
edge of the principles. 

A Selection of Cases on Commercial Law, by J. C. Reed, 
Baltimore: H. M. Rowe Co. 

A case book prepared especially for students in secondary 
schools. Adjudications are given verbatim. 

Corporate and Business Law, by Thomas Conyngton 
and Louis O. Bergh, New York: Ronald Press Company. 

A standard college text designed to give an understanding 
of legal theory as applied to everyday business situations. 

Business Law, by Thomas Conyngton, New York: 
Ronald Press Co. 

Business Law for business men, analyzed, organized and 
presented in language free of technicalities. 

Business Law, by Hugh W. Babb, New York: Ronald 
Press Co. 

An elementary text adapting the case method to the presenta- 
tion of principles. 

New York Law of Real Estate Brokerage, by Alexander 
Pfeiffer, New York: Ronald Press Co. . 

A presentation of the laws applied in New York State de- 
signed as a handbook for use by the lawyer or real estate 
broker. 

Business Law, by Earl S. Wolaver, New York: McGraw- 
Hill. 

A presentation of fundamental legal doctrines and principles 
which must be considered in transacting everyday business af- 
fairs, with case illustrations. 

~~ of Business Law, by Ernest W. Huffcut, Bos- 
ton: Ginn & Co. 

A revised text of principles and problems illustrated with 
cases. 

Case Problems -— Tests in Business Law, by Frederick 
K. Beutel, Boston; Ginn & Co. 

Case problems and tests designed to furnish an effective means 
for applying and measuring the pupil’s knowledge. 

Commercial Law, Principles and Cases, by Charles New- 
ton Hulvey, New York: Macmillan Company. 

A combination of principles, cases and problems treated in a 
practical manner. 

The Princivles of Real Estate Law, Real Hae agit Real 
Estate Documents. and Transactions. by Nathan William 
MacChesney, New York: Macmillan Co. 

A college text presenting the problems of real estate and 
legal interpretations. 

Business Law, by Alfred W. Bays, New York; Macmillan 

0. 

A practical study of business law revised to eliminate old 
fashioned problems that do not deal definitely with everyday 
business. 

A Textbook on Law and Business by William: H. Spen- 
cer, Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 

An introduction to the law presented in terms of problems 
of the business man. 

(Continued on page 41) 
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New JERSEY 
JOURNAL 
OF 
EDUCATION 


{ (A Journal of 
Educational Service) 


EW JERSEY JOURNAL OF 

EDUCATION (former- 
ly School News of New Jersey) is 
now in its nineteenth year and has 
subscribers from coast to coast. Pri- 
marily a magazine for teachers, 
owned and published by teachers, it 
has won national recognition for the 
high character of its literary articles. 
It makes a feature of reviewing the 


latest books by the leading publishers, | 


and this department has deservedly 
attained a high standard of excel- 
lence. In its .editorial policy, the 
Journal stands behind every conserv- 
atively progressive program of edu- 
cation and is ready at ail times to 
champion the rights of the teacher. 


OPINIONS FROM SOURCES 
THAT COUNT 


“The Journal of Education is a worth- 
while paper. If I can be of any service to 
you or the Journal at any time, kindly 
call on me.”—Dr. J. J. Savitz, Principal 
State Normal School, Glassboro, N 


“I am enclosing my check for my sub- 
scription. I already subscribe to more 
literature than I can find time to read, 
but your Journal is so ‘newsy’ it appeals.’ 
— Greenan, Director of Debating and 
Instructor of Social Sciences, East Orange, 

“Permit me to congratulate you upon 
the interesting contents of your Journal 
for December. I consider it very helpful. 
Best wishes for the continued success of 
the N. J. Journal of Education.”—Dr. W. 
Spader Willis, Principal Emeritus, State 

ormal School, Newark, N. J. 


_“I enjoy the Journal so much for it 
gives much forward-looking material and 
much that I do not find in other Jour- 
nals.” (Miss Lillian A. Scott.) 


“I congratulate you on your energy and 
ability to keep going. Your Journal is 
worth while.”—Dr. Daniel C. Knowlton, 
Dept. of Education, Yale University. 


“I am always happy to see the New 
per Journal of Education arrive, as it 
rings not only articles of value, but also 
news of the school people with whom I 
worked while I was in New Jersey.”— 
Samuel Engle Burr, Director of Research, 
re _ Schools, Lynn, Mass, (Jan. 


33 Lehigh Avenue 
Newark, N. J. 


Strange Bedfellows 


(Continued from page 20) 


which to complete the third year of 
required work. 

Not more than one-quarter of the 
teachers employed in any one regis- 
tered school may be classified as “in 
training’; this arrangement was 
made to enable the proprietors of 
registered schools to employ teachers 
who had completed the required con- 
tent courses and who might be 
trained on the job in the methods pe- 
culiar to their schools. If the priv- 
ilege were not abused, it might be a 
very satisfactory arrangement. 

As already mentioned, private 
business schools may apply for re- 
registration annually. Sometimes 
schools are not granted re-registra- 
tion—because of the manner in 
which they were conducted during 
the previous year, because of changes 
in faculty, the nature of advertising 
material, or because of obvious 
changes in the ethical standards in 
the school’s administration. 


Registration complexes 


A number of schools have been 
registered for a long time. Each 
year a rather large number of new 
schools seek registration. Some of 
the proprietors sincerely believe that 
enforced endeavor to conduct their 
schools according to the regulations 
of the State Education Department 
will generally improve them and that 
the resulting prestige given a regis- 
tered school will more than repay 
for the effort expended. Other 
school owners seek the registration 
of their schools merely for advertis- 
ing purposes. When they succeed in 
obtaining registration, they widely 
advertise the fact in their immediate 
vicinity with the hope that increased 
enrollment will result. 

Obviously there are many very 
good private business schools operat- 
ing in the State that are not regis- 
tered by the State Department of 
Education. Sometimes these schoois 
have not applied for registration be- 
cause their proprietors do not believe 
recognition of their instruction by 
the State authorities will result in 
any particular difference in the 
school’s or in the public's regard of 
them. 

The New York State Education 
Department's regulations governing 
the optional registration of private 
business schools as extracted from 
Regents Rules are as follows: 
(Continued on page 43) 
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Books You Will Meet In School This Year 


(Continued from page 40) 


Law and Business, by William H. Spencer, Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press. 

A case book in three volumes—Introduction to Business Law; 
Law and the Market, Law and Finance; Law and Risk-Bear- 
ing, Law and Labor, Law and the Form of the Business Unit. 

You and the Law, by S. Boyd Darling, New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. 

A non-technical book not designed as a text but counted upon 
to interest the average reader or business man. 

Commercial Law, by Peters and Pomeroy, Cincinnati: 
Southwestern Pub. Co. 

An elementary text containing a wide range of topics and 
vase problems. 


BUSINESS ENGLISH AND CORRESPONDENCE 


Business English, by George Burton Hotchkiss, and 
Celia Anne Drew, New York: American Book Co. 

A text designed to give the pupil a command of the essentials 
of good English, especially sentence structure and diction. 
Aimed to provide a training which would be a direct value in 
any kind of business. 

Webster’s Secondary School Dictionary, Abridged from 
Webster’s New International Dictionary, New York: American 
Book Co. 

Presenting 70,000 words and phrases. 

Elements of Commercial English, by J. L. Zerbe, New 
York: American Book Co. 

A course for commercial classes designed to teach the Eng- 
lish required in modern business houses. Treatment arranged 
in units. 

Business Speller, by Edward H. Eldridge, New York: 
American Book Co. 

A text for commercial and shorthand classes in both business 
and high schools. This speller follows Webster as its authority. 

Effective Business Letters, by Edward Hall Gardner and 
Robert Ray Aurner, New York: Ronald Press Co. 

A discussion of every type of modern business letter. The 
authors approach the subject from the point of view of man- 
agement. 

How to Write a Business Letter, by Marion G. Fottler, 
New York: Ronald Press Co 

A text explaining how to solve the actual problems of pre- 
paring business letters, illustrated with examples. 

Manual of Business Letter Writing, by Dr. Edward W. 
Dolch, New York: Ronald Press Co. 

A college text and for reference in the rules and customs of 
letter writing technique. 

English in Business, by Dr. Dudley A. Miles, New York: 
Ronald Press Co 

A secondary school text designed to present the English 
language as it is used in ordinary business communications. 

Applied English Essentials, Charles G. Reigner, Balti- 
more; H. M. Rowe Co. 

A drill in the fundamentals. Used either as a basic text or 
as a supplementary workbook. Supplied in a pad of fifty les- 
sons. A teacher’s reference book accompanies this text. 

Applied Punctuation, by Charles C. Reigner, Baltimore: 
H. M. Rowe Co. 

The application of principles to practice material in the sub- 
ject of punctuation. A work pad of 35 lessons. A teacher’s 
reference book accompanies this text. 

Writing Letters, by Charles C. Reigner, Baltimore: H. M. 
Rowe Co. 

A text designed to teach the qualities that are found in good 
letters, with assignments that apply the principles. 

Handbook of Business Correspondence, by Roland Hall, 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 

A reference work covering the principles and practice of 
letter writing for business purposes. 

Business Correspondence Handbook, by James H. Picken, 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 

A book designed to show the various ways in which letters 
are being effectively used by business, with rules and standard 
of practice. 

Principles of Effective Letter Writing. by aaa iC. 
Lockley, New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 

A book of principles built around the satiate? needs of 
teaching and the reference handbook written for the practical 
business man. 

Problems in Business Correspondence, by Carl A. 
Naether, New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 

Case material for courses in business letter writing, with 
problems based on actual business transactions. 

English in ye by John C. French and John E. 
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Uhler, New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 

A practical development of the principles of effective English 
and their application in business writing and _ talking. 

Applied Business Correspondence, by Herbert Watson, 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 

A book designed to explain, illustrate and apply the under- 
lying principles of successful letter writing. Emphasis is placed 
on the sales letter. 

How to Write Business Letters, by Walter K. Smart, 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 

A handbook on business letter writing which covers all im- 
portant types of business letters. 

Business English, by J. C. Buhlig, New York: D. C. 
Heath and Co. 

A text of the principles and practice of the English language 
as applied in business. 

Vocational English, by William R. Bowlin and George L. 
Marsh, Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Company. 

A presentation of English made applicable especially to 
commercial and technical courses. 

New Style-Book of Business English, by Max J. Herz- 
berg, New York: Isaac Pitman & Sons. 

A text written to encourage distinctive styles in business 
writing and correspondence. 

Business Letter Practice, by John B. Opdycke, New 
York: Isaac Pitman & Sons. 

A text designed to explain the science of letter writing and 
illustrations of practical examples. 

Effective Business English, by 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 

A text outlining the fundamental principles of business writ- 
ing. Illustrated by model letters and others used by reputable 
business houses. 

The Secretary’s Handbook, by Sarah A. Taintor and 
Kate M. Munro, New York: The Macmillan Company. 

A manual for correct usage, giving particular attention to 
problems related to the use of the English language in business. 

A Course in English for Engineers, by Carl A. Naether 
and George F. Richardson, Boston: Ginn and Company. 

A text designed to give the student who enters a profession 
or a trade an understanding of English as it is used in the 
business side of his work. 

A Business Speller, by Mary 
Ginn and Company. 

Correct spelling applied specifically to business language. 

Business English and Correspondence, by Roy Davis and 
Clarence H. Lingham, Boston: Ginn and Company. 

Designed to give an effective review of grammatical prin- 
ciples and their application to the usual forms of business. 

Business Letter-Writing, bv Roy Davis and Clarence H. 
Lingham, Boston: Ginn and Company. 

Letters used in the commercial world with rhetorical prin- 
ciples applied through examples, forms and exercises. Designed 
for the third and fourth years of high schools. 

English in Modern Business, by A. Charles Babenroth, 
and Edward J. McNamara, New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 

A book analyzing the underlying principles of effective writ- 
ing with exercises designed to encourage the application of these 
principles to specialized fields of business. For students in the 
upper years of high school and in the junior college. 

Modern Debate Practice, by Waldo O. Willhoft, New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 

Designed as a complete treatise on the subject of debating, 
intended primarily for use in the secondary schools. 

English Elements and Principles, by Glen Arnold Crove, 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 

A text prepared primarily for use in secondary schools of- 
fering a fundamental course in English and correspondence. 
With 155 laboratory exercises. 

Gilmartin’s Business Speller, by John G. Gilmartin, New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 

A_ book containing approximately 6,000 practical business 
words with definitions and illustrative sentences. 

Sixty Units in Business English, by Harold S. Brown, 
New York: Gregg Publishing Company. 

Business letter writing in sixtv periods of class work. De- 
signed to provide for the student's entrance at any period with- 
out inconvenience. 


Alta Gwinn Saunders, 


G. Brinkworth, Boston: 


Applied Business English and Applied Business Corre- 


spondence, by Hubert A. Hagar and Rupert P. SoRelle, 
New York: Gregg Publishing Company. 

A revised edition of the authors’ course in business English. 
punctuation, and correspondence, with all principles illustrated 
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Books You Will Meet In School This Year 


by actual business correspondence. 

Exercises in Applied Business English, by Hubert A. 
Hagar and Rupert P. SoRelle, New York: Gregg Publishing 
Company. 

A series of supplementary exercises prepared to accompany 
“Applied Business English.” In pad form. A revised edition. 

Applied Business Correspondence and Applied Business 
Punctuation, by Rupert P. SoRelle and Hubert A. Hagar, 
New York: Gregg Publishing Company. 

A text containing in separate form these two sections from 
“Applied Business English” and “Applied Business Correspon- 
dence.” 

Exercises in Business Correspondence, by Freeman P. 
Taylor, New York: Gregg Publishing Company. 

Tests and questions designed to test the student’s mastery of 
the subject matter in “Applied Business Correspondence.” 

Words: Their Spelling, Pronunciation, Definition and 
Application, by Rupert P. SoRelle and Charles W. Kitt, 
New York: Gregg Publishing Co. 

The title is self-explanatory. 

Speaking and Writing English, by Herzberg and Lewin, 
New York: Allyn and Bacon. 

Especially intended for use in business English classes. 

The Business Letter-Writer’s Manual, by Charles Edgar 
Buck, Garden City. N. Y.: Doubleday-Doran & Company. 

A book designed to eliminate the ordinary “hack” phrases 
used in business letter writing, substituting a new viewpoint. 


ECONOMICS 

Fundamentals of Economics, by R. O. Hughes, New 
York: Allyn and Bacon. 

Designed to present the fundamental principles and ideas of 
economic thought and practice in the language and ideas of 
the secondary school pupil. Amply illustrated. 

An Introduction to Economics, by Graham A. Laing, 
New York: Gregg Publishing Company. 

A text on pur modern economic organization for secondary 
schools. 

Problems of Teaching Economics, by Paul S. Lomax 
and Herbert A. Tonne, New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 

An analysis of an organized program for teaching the sub- 
ject, giving problems and their solutions. 

Fundamentals of Economics, by Paul F. Gemmill, New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 

An introductory textbook for college courses in economic 
principles. The discussions of economics problems is amply 
illustrated by specific examples taken from actual business 
practices. 

The Economics of Instalment Selling, by Edwin R. A. 
Seligman, New York: Harper & Brothers. 

A study of consumers’ credit with special reference to the 
automobile. The first basic study made of the effects of in- 
stalment selling on business. 

Essentials of Economics, by Fred R. Fairchild, New 
York: American Book Company. 

A treatment of the economic principles every student should 
know. The 1929 copyright contains information designed to 
bring this text into harmony with present business conditions. 

Eccnomics, by Bruce Winton Knight and Nelson Lee 
Smith, New York: The Ronald Press. 

A book designed to treat in a modern fashion the funda- 
mentals of a complete course in Economics. One of the newer 
books. 

The Principles of Economics, by Fred M. Taylor, New 


Business Culture—Why Not? 


slow, painful toil and sacrifice. A of virtue increases virtue in the shop, 
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York: The Ronald Press. 

A text designed to give the student an exact basis on which 
to make comparative studies of speculative ideas and theories, 
As taught by the author at the University of Michigan. 

Economics, Principles and Interpretation, by Roy Emer- 
son Curtis, New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 

A survey of all economic life, comprehensive in treatment 
and not a book of pure theory. 

Principles of Economics, by Frederick S. Deibler, New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 

An introductory text on the more general and basic prin- 
ciples of economics. 

Economic Principles—Case Book, by Homer B.. Vander- 
blue, New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 

A book of cases selected for the purpose of presenti. facts 
which bear directly upon the question of economic principle. 

Practical Economics, by Henry P. Shearman, New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 

A presentation of the fundamental theories and princip!es of 
economics. 

First Economics, by J. E. LeRossignol, New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 

A presentation of the first principles of economics in a con- 
cise manner adapted to high school instruction. 

The Background of Economics, by Merlin H. Hunter, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 

This book is aimed to give a background for the study, pre- 
senting a general survey of man’s activities. 

The Elements of Economics, by Charles Jesse Bullock, 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 

A book for high schools and business colleges, giving the 
leading principles of economic science. 

Economics or the Science of Business, by Delos O. kins- 
man, Boston: Ginn and Company. 

The basic facts and principles of the subject made intelligible 
to the secondary school student. Simple language used and 
amply illustrated. 

Introduction to the Study of Economics, by W. M. W. 
Splawn and W. B. Bizzell, Boston: Ginn and Company. 

A combination of the practical and the theoretical for secon- 
dary school students. 

Economic Problems, by Fred Rogers Fairchild and 
Ralph Theodore Compton, New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 

A book of selected readings presenting the developments in 
economic problems and designed to round out the first year’s 
training in the subject. A revised edition. 

Questions and Problems in Economics, by George D. 
Haskell and R. Emmett Taylor, New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 

A collection of questions and problems for the use of the 
student beginning the study of economics. Historical and 
hypothetical questions are presented to provoke a_ thoughtful 
aralysis in and out of the classroom. A revised edition. 

The Useful Art of Economics, by George Soule, New 
York: The: Macmillan Company. 

A book which presents the subject as an art rather than a 
science. 

Elementary Economics, by Fred Rogers Fairchild, Edgar 
Stevenson Furniss, and Norman Sidney Buck, New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 

A two-volume text strictly for beginners and the teachers 
of beginners. Designed as a comprehensive treatise on the 
subject. Amply illustrated. 


we are not aware of the importance 
which business plays in the history 
of civilization. The leisure of today 
is breeding an indifference to the 
costs of the past. This makes it 
imperative that the leaders of tomor- 
row be trained in a knowledge of the 
price the generations before us have 
paid for everything that today sepa- 
rates us from the miseries, limita- 
tions, and brutalities of the past. 
Moreover, as we go on, we shall 
achieve more but only by the same 


knowledge of business and culture, the store, or the stock exchange, just 


therefore, must go hand in hand. For 
no sooner do we begin to consider the 
welfare of society than we find our 
cultural forces to be rooted in eco- 
nomic relationships. Economic com- 
placency always precedes social 
lethargy. 

Capital is not only the fruit of 
economic effort, but of temperance, 
prudence, frugality, and other indus- 
trial virtues. Moreover, the practice 
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as surely as in the church, the family 
or the state. The schools, therefore, 
as centers for the preparation of met 
and women of moral power to he used 
in social service, should not neglect 
the business field, with its wonderful 
cultural resources, to say nothing of 
the schools’ own institutional need of 
a personnel charged with the neces 
sary ethical energy to give it a se 
cure basis of professional standing. 
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Stenotype at Columbia University 

New York, N. Y.—The extension di- 
vision of Columbia University has now in- 
cluded in its curriculum a course in 
Stenotypy. A credit of three points wil! 
be given during the winter session for 
three hours a week. Stenotype machines 
are provided for classroom work. . The 
course includes theory of stenotypy, devel- 
opment of skill in the operation of the 
machine, dictation and reading practice. 

* Ok 

Business School Uses 
Electric Typewriter 

Rocuester, N. Y.—The Rochester Bus'- 
ness Institute is offering as a feature in its 
typewriting classes this year a new elec- 
trically operated typewriter. The type- 
writer is a new invention called the 
Electromatic. This school also boasts of 
a student from California and one from 


‘olorado. 
Colorad 


Internaticnal Typewriting 
Contest at Richmond 

New York, N. Y.—The Underwood 
Typewriter Company has announced its 
offer to send as its guests, the state cham- 
pion typists whd have won on the Under- 
wood typewriter, and who will participate 


in the International Typewriting Contest 
at Richmond, Va., on September 26. Can- 
didates must be novices under the Inter- 
national Typewriting Contest rules, having 
never used a typewriter prior to August 1, 


1929. Candidates must also win on the 
Underwood machine in a state school con- 
test registered with the International Type- 
writing Contest Manager at not less than 
60 net words per minute for fifteen min- 
utes. 

Where no official state typewriting con- 
test is held a candidate may be selected to 
represent that state from winners of local 
registered contests. 


Junior College Journal 

Stanrorp University, CALIr.—Waiter 
C. Eells of the School of Education, Stan- 
ford University, will be editor-in-chief of a 
new periodical, the Junior College Journal. 
The publication will be under the joi 
editorial control of the American Assvcia- 
tion of Junior Colleges and the university's 
School of Education. The first issue will 
appear in October, 1930, and the journal 
will appear monthly with the exception of 
the summer months. 

Perry Schools 
Open Another 

Lewiston, Pa.—The Perry Business 
Schools, with the home school and general 
office in Brunswick, Ga., are opening a 
branch school in Lewiston. Mr. and Mrs. 
J. Milton Prater are the local rcepresenta- 


tives in charge of enrolment. 
* * * 


Died 

CHARLESTGN, S. C.—AaA. L. Stokes, 
prominent business educator of Charleston 
and head of the business school which bears 
his name, died on June 19 after an ex- 
tended illness. He was sixty-two years of 
age and is survived by his widow, a daugh- 


ter an son. 
anda 


Young Typists 

PirrspurGH, Pa.—A number of pupils 
of the Frick Elementary School are being 
taught the use of the typewriter in an ex- 
periment to determine whether this ma- 
chine helps them to master the other fun- 
damental tools of education. 

New Courses in Filing 

Farco, N. D.—Work in secretarial and 
teacher-training will be continued this year 
at the Augsburg Business College where 
courses in five standard types of filing are 


being offered. 


Examiners 

ALBANY, N. Y.—State Regents examina- 
tions in commercial subjects given last 
June in the public high schools of the state 
were graded by one of the most repre- 
sentative group of teachers ever appointed, 
Each teacher had successfully taught the 
subject which she graded for at least three 
years and qualified for appointment as a 
temporary examiner with the New York 
State Civil Service Department. The fol- 
lowing cities and villages were represented 


W L. Einolf heads the new de- 
partment of business education at 
Pennsylvania this year. 
on this board: Rochester, Hudson, Albany, 
Batavia, Yonkers, Kenmore, Oswego, 
Rome, Rensselaer, White Plains, Bloom- 
field, N. J., Mount Vernon, Schenectady, 
Auburn, Cohoes, Fort Plain, Coxsackie, 

Canastota, Port Chester. 


From the School of Commerce at the Oregon State College, Corvallis, Oregon, comes this interesting 
pantomime. This school often presents to students and business its interpretation of business situations 
and business progress by means of photographs and booklets. 
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New Schools—Enlargements; 
Removals and Changes 

The Rochester Business Institute begins 
a junior college course this year. 

The Stebbing Secretarial School, New 
Haven, Conn., has moved from Church 
Street to 38 Howe Street, the home of the 
Connecticut College of Commerce. 

C. O. Bentley, of High Point, N. C., 
takes over the management of the Collins 
Commercial Coliege at Greenville, Texas, 
this year. 

A. R. Jaffee, director of the Union Busi- 
ness College announces removal of the 


John A. Wilcox, head ot commer- 

cial department, has been appointed 

vice-principal of the Hackensack, 
N. J., high school. 


school from Los Angeles to Hollywood, 
Calif. 

A branch of the Perry Business Schools 
has been established at Lewisburg, Penna. 

The Business Training Institute, of 
Nashville, Tenn., is now established in a 
new building containing some 8,000 square 
feet of floor space. 

The Penn State Commercial College 
opens at Washington, Pa., this year. C. 
G. Shaffer is president. 

The Sawyer School of Business at Los 
Angeles, Calif., has been completely re- 
modeled this year. 

Brown’s Business College, St. Louis, 
Mo., opens a new school at Ninth and 
Olive Streets this year. 

The Perry Business Schools open a 
branch at Galeton, Pa., this year. H. 
E. Wilson is in charge of this branch. 

The Valley Business School opens at 
Waynesboro, Va., this year. W. Warren 
Barnwell is president. 

A branch of Draughon’s Practical Busi- 
ness College is established at Natchez, 
Miss., this year. C. M. Raker is in charge 


of the organization. 


News-—Ideas—Suggestions 


The Comstock Institute is opened this 
year at Plainfield, N. J. with John C. 
Evans, formerly head of the commercia! 
department of the Plainfield High School, 


in charge. 
* * 


More Practical Training, 
Says Barnhart 

New York, N. Y.—Business education 
needs more teachers who are conscious of 
the needs of their students and the practi- 
cal utility demanded of them by business, 
said Earl W. Barnhart, chief of the com- 
mercial education division of the Federal 
3oard for Vocational Education, in an ad- 
dress before 400 teachers and_ principles 
attending a conference on the problems of 
commercial education at the Hotel Com- 
modore under the auspices of The Gregg 
Publishing Company. The conference was 
preceded by a reception and inspection of 
the new headquarters of the Gregg organi- 
zaticn at 270 Madison Avenue. 

“How can teachers teach what they don't 
know and how can they know business 
methods and office routine if they have not 
experienced it?” he asked. Modern busi- 
ness, he added, is today demanding expert 
workers trained by teachers who know 
what it is all about, and this demand is 
not being properly met. It is time for 
teachers to get down to brass tacks in- 
stead of relying solely upon theory. 

Others who spoke at the Gregg recep- 
tion were: J. O. Malott, specialist in com- 
mercial education, United States Office of 
Education, Washington, D. C.; Miss Eva 
Jessup, assistant director of commercial 
education, Los Angeles; Dr. Paul S. Lo- 
max, professor of commercial education, 
School of Edscation, New York Univer- 
sity; Mrs. Margaret Ely, instructor in 


business education, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, and Louis A. Rice, assistant 
to the commissioner, State Department of 
Education, Trenton, N. J. The audience 
and group of teachers who constituted the 
gathering were largely summer school stu- 
dents and teachers of business education 
in New York City. 


* 


Extra Classes in 
Machine Accounting 

Los ANGELEs, CaLir.—The Machine Ac- 
counting Institute claims that additional 
enrolment this year will necessitate both 
day and evening classes. This school, 
begun in 1919, is one of the first to teach 
accounting machine courses. The Ac- 
countant’s Educational Institute is also 
expanding by eight new classes this year. 

* 


Business School Has 
Advisory Board 

SEATTLE, WAsH.—A group of leading 
business men of the Northwest have agreed 
to serve as an advisory board to the Metro- 
politan Business College, it is reported. 
The selection of this board is counted upon 
to keep the school in closer touch with the 
changing conditions of business. 

* * 


Financing Business 
College Students 

Los ANGELEs, 
Business College has organized a Stu- 
dent Benefit Organization whose purpese 
it is to encourage and solicit philanthropic 
minded people to help students 
through school from the beginning of a 
until lucrative 


Caiir.—The Efficiency 


worthy 


placement in a 


course 
position. 


A course in Stenotypy practice and teaching methods was given at the State 


College of Washington this summer for the first time. 
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Miss Kent taught. 
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Teachers Agencies mg= Strange Bedfellows 


Kansas City, South Bend, 
Kans. Ind. 
Placing the right teacher in the 

right position. 
WRITE US 


MIDWEST TEACHERS’ BUREAU | 


Teachers 


Get a choice position through 
us—any part of the country. 
Openings in business schools, 
high schools, colleges—now 
or for September. Half of 
the state universities have 
selected our candidates. 
Highest type of service. Em- 
ployers, report your vacan- 
cies. Write us now. 


GPECIALISTS' 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
SHUBERT-RIALTO BLDG. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


BIG DEMAND FOR HIGH- 
CLASS COMMERCIAL 
INSTRUCTORS! 


High schools, colleges and normal 
schools are calling on us for first- 
class commercial teachers. The de- 
mand for college graduates is par- 
ticularly good. We have some fine 
openings on file now. Write for a 
registration blank. Our service is 
backed by an experience of thirty 
years in this work, 


CONTINENTAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Bowling Green, Kentucky 


Teachers 


Professional 
Placement 
Service 
ALL THROUGH 
THE YEAR 


Consult 


The Ohio Teachers Bureau 
A. |. U. Citadel—Columbus, Ohio 


Teachers Wanted 


and Business Schools 
For Sale 


Three Teachers for machine bookkeeping 
and calculating. 5 experienced professors 
for University accounting. 20 graduates to 
teach shorthand, bookkeeping, etc., in high 
schools and business colleges. Money mak- 
ing commercial schools for sale. Write us 
your wishes. 


COLE-COWAN TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 
MARION, INDIANA 


CLARK-BREWER 
TEACHERS AGENCY 


New York City 


We have an extensive and select 
patronage from the best schools 
—public, private and Normal 
—Colleges and Universities. 


Flatiron Building 


DIsTINGUISHED 


One REGISTRATION FOR 
PERSONNEL SERVICE 


ALL SIX OFFICES 


NEW YORK PITTSBURGH CHICAGO 
MINNEAPOLIS KANSAS CITY SPOKANE 


Teachers 


A gencies 


Advertise your ser- 
vice here. Tell 
teachers what you 
have to offer in the 
Journal of Busi- 
ness Education— 
the magazine that 
progressive teach- 
ers read. 


For Further Information 
Write to 


The 
Journal of Business 
Education 


1170 Broadway New York 


(Continued from page 43) 


least one full school day by a representa- 
tive of that department, if their courses 
of study are satisfactory and the qualifica- 
tions of the teachers who conduct the 
classes have been carefully checked and 
their instruction approved, the young 
people who are interested in selecting a 
private business school have at least one 
guide which may prove helpful. 

It is unfortunate that there are two 
classes of schools in even the short list of 
those registered. Some are strong institu- 
tions and representative of the very best 
in the private business school field, while 
others are relatively weak schools which 
are often registered for financial reasons. 
These latter schools are doubtless stronger 
as the result of registration than they 
would be otherwise. 

It is difficult to predict the future of th: 
private business school. The growth oi 
business education in the public schow! 
system, the holding power of the junior 
high school, the etfect on employment of 
the continuation school laws, and the in- 
creasing demand for office workers with 
at least a high-school education all affeci 
the development of the private business 
schocl. 

Competition is becoming increasingly 
keen among the large number cf schools 
that attempt to offer instruction to gradu- 
ates of the eighth grade. Some of the 
larger institutions are shaping their pro- 
grams of study toward the junior college 
objective. They are offering advanced 
courses and are seeking high school grad- 
uates rather than grade school graduates 
for their classroom material. 

Competition in this field is also close; 
representatives of these schools call upon 
members of the senior high school classes 
for the purpose of interesting them in a 
business education. There are good and 
bad schools offering advanced instruction. 
They also employ good and bad solicitors 
or as they chcose to call them, “repre- 
sentatives’—some of whom have been 
barred from the public high schools of the 
State because of their unethical practices. 
The term private business school is a 
rather unsavory one in some of the small 
communities in the State because of the 
activities of the agents of the schools. In 
other communities the private business 
school is considered to be a very valuable 
asset. 

There is little cooperation among the 
owners of private business schools. They 
seldom visit each other’s schools. They 
live lone lives as far as their relations 
with proprietors of other schools are con- 
cerned. There is no exchange of ideas; 
the method of keeping school records used 
by one proprietor is usually unlike that of 
any other school man. They seldom attend 
educational meetings. They play a one- 
man game. 


The association idea 


Suggestions that they get together, tori 
an association, have some meetings, ex- 
change ideas, give the other fellow the ben- 
efit of their experience, and gather some 
information which they may use to advan- 
tage in their own schools are not very en- 
thusiastically received. There is little 
doubt that a splendid opportunity exists in 
the private business school field to develop 
a type of business instruction which will 


(Continued on page 50) 
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News — Ideas — Suggestions 


Business Machines Selling 

New York, N. Y.—June sales of the 
International Business Machines Corpora- 
tion were the largest of any month this 
year, it was announced recently. In the 
first quarter of this year this company’s 
earnings ran 13 percent ahead of the 1929 
period. 

What’s Ahead For 
Business? 

WasuHincton, D. C.—The Trade Rela- 
tii ns Committee of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, following its 
round-table conference on “What's Ahead 
F r Business in Trade Practice Confer- 
evces” held in April, has ready for dis- 
tr‘bution a booklet giving an account cf 
this conference under the title of “Group II 
Rules and Their Administration.” 

The Trade Relations Committee of the 
Chamber is an outgrowth of the desire on 
the part of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the Un'ted States to have a specific com- 
mittee charged with the duty of cooperat- 
ing with business and industry in all prop- 
er ways to bring about self-regulation of 
business. Hugh P. Baker, manager of 
the Trade Association Department, supplies 
this booklet. 

* * * 
Arithmetic or Logic 

MaANcCHEsTER, N. H.—Believing that 
drills in arithmetic deaden the reasoning 
faculties instead of sharpening them, an 
experiment is being carried on in several 
schools here by Sunerintendent Louis P. 
Benezet. The experiment calls for the 
elimination of arithmetic below the sixth 
grade and tests to determine 
how those pupils who have 
not studied the subject would 
solve mathematical 
problem without the aid of 
figures. 

The pupils who had had no 
arithmetic were given the fol- 
lowing problem: Niagara 
Falls, since 1680 when white 
men first saw them, had re- 
treated about 2,500 feet. A 
map of the Falls was shown 
and it was explained that the 
Falls had formerly stood at 
Queenstown, ten miles below 
their present location. They 
were then asked to estimate 
how many years it would be 
before Niagara Falls would 
retreat to Buffalo. They 
solved the problem accurately, 
whereas those pupils who de- 
pended entirely upon theory 
juggled figures and a great 
majority failed to solve the 
problem. 

In Superintendent Benezet’s 


government and business offices. 


high schools it is reported that there will 
be a year and a half of algebra, inter- 
spersed with a review of fundamental 
processes in arithmetic. Geometry is not 
begun until the second half of the soph- 
omore year in order to discourage a num- 
ber of children from taking arithmetic. 


* * 


New Commercial Head 
At Wilmington, Del. 

Wicminctex, Det.—Herbert FE. Me- 
Mahon, for the past year head of the 
commercial department of the Central 
High School at Bridgeport, Conn., will 
take up similar duties at the Wilmington 
High School this year. 


* * 


Summer in Canada 

New York, N. Y.—Lewis Trent, head 
of the department of stenography and type- 
writing at the Theodore Roosevelt High 
School, delivered a course of lectures on 
methods of teaching Isaac Pitman short- 
hand at the University of Toronto this 
summer. 


Accountancy for Teachers 

New York, N. Y.—Dean Jcseph C. 
Meyer, of St. Jokn’s College of Account- 
ing, Commerce and Finance in Brooklyn, 
announces the intrcduction of a new course 
in accountancy for teachers. This course 
will be open only to teachers of commercial 
subjects in high schools and in the com- 
mercial departments. 


With the official adoption of the Latin alnhabet in Turkey 
comes the use of Anglicized writing equipment—especially in 


first English writing stenographers. 
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Photo shows one of the 


Pace to Give Free 
Shorthand Tests 

New York, N. Y.—Certificates of pro- 
ficiency in shorthand and typewriting may 
be obtained by men and women engaged in 
this work if they care to take the tests 
arranged by the School of Secretarial 
Practice of Pace Institute, it is announced 
at the school. These tests are open to all 
who wish to take them, without charge, 
end the certificate of proficiency will also 
be awarded without cost to those who pass 
the tests. It is believed that these cer- 
tificates will be of value to those who re- 
ceive them by aiding in securing positions 
or advancement. 

The Pace Institute has just issued an 
elaborate booklet explaining its courses in 
secretarial prectice. This brochure is a 
beautiful piece of printing and typography 
outlining the various positions for which 
a secretary can train. 


* * * 


Died 

New Canaan, Conn.—Abram_ Darst 
Wilt, for many years a resident of Dayton, 
Ohio, and known throughout the United 
States as a pioneer business educator, died 
here on August 12 at the home of his son. 
He was eighty-eight years o!d. 

Mr. Wilt decided in 1860 that business 
might be taught like any other profession 
and with E. C. Babbitt, father of Professor 
Irving Babbitt, now at Harvard, he 
founded the Miami Commercial College at 
Dayton. There were no business textbooks 
at that time and Mr. Wilt originated the 
case system of business in- 
struction. 

His wife, two daughters and 
a son survive. 

* 
N. Y. Stock Exchange 
Courses 

New York, N. Y.—Twenty 
complete courses in the prin- 
cipal phases of business and 
finance will be given by the 
New York Stock Exchange 
Educational Institute which 
begins its tenth year this fall. 


Commercial Head 
Becomes Principal 

IrHaca, N. Y.—Frank R. 
Bliss, who has been teacher of 
bookkeeping and head of the 
commercial department of the 
junior-senior high school here, 
has been appointed principal: 
Miss Lucy Townley has been 
chosen head of the commercial 
department to succeed Mr. 
Bliss. 
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Special Forms for 
Business Record 
Teaching 


General Ledger (2 sizes) 

Income and Expense (2 sizes) 

Bank Statement 

Balance Sheet (1 side) 

Income and Expense Statement (1 
side) 

Statistical and Comparative Record 
(13 col.) 

Insurance Register 

Note Register and Apportionment 
Record 

Equipment Record 

Cash Receipts Record 

Cash Disbursements Record 

A/c Payable and _ Distribution 
Record 

Journal Voucher 

Journal Entries 

Cashier’s Fund Receipt (printed) 

Petty Cash Summary Envelopes 
(printed ) 


These forms were designed by an ex- 
pert accountant especially for commer- 
cial college requirements. Each size 
and ruling is adapted to its particular 
use. 


There is a binder for every form, of a 
kind that facilitates business college 
work .. . the kind that opens actually 
flat, not theoretically so... at page 100 


or 1,000 as well as in the middle. The 
illustration shows how: 


Spring steel bands, arching up in the 
middle when a book is opened, give a 
flat surface . . . and maintain the sur- 
face level continually as pages are 
turned. 


The size is limited only by your needs. 
If a very large book is required, it is 
necessary only to substitute longer 
bands. 


Binders and forms always in_ stock, 
forms in lots of 100, 500 and 1,000. 
Immediate shipment. 


PORTFOLIO OF SAMPLE FORMS, 25c 
(to cover shifping costs) 


Neatly assembled, showing all sizes and 
rulings, with prices. 


Grand Rapids Loose Leaf Binder Co. 
10 Logan St. W. Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Exclusive Manufacturers of 
Proudfit Loose Leaf Devices 


Instruction in Business Law 


Dear Sirs: 

Have you any material and statistical infor - 
mation in your publication concerning a program 
of improvement of instruction in commercial law 
in the senior high school, or raed remedial 
instruction in the same subject 

EMANUEL SAKOL, 
Asbury Park, N. J. 

The following articles appeared in recent 
issues of THE JOURNAL OF BusINEss Epvu- 
CATION and give several approaches to an 
answer to your question: “What the Stu- 
dent Thinks of Commercial Law,” July 
and August, 1929; “A Little Law Is 
Enough,” October, 1929; “Can You Teach 
Business Law?”, December, 1929. A list 
of text and reference books will be found 
elsewhere in this issue. J. O. Malott, 
specialist in commercial education, U. S. 
Office of Education, Washington, D. C., 
has accumulated some figures on the offer- 
ings in commercial law in the nation’s 
schools. 


Teaching of Filing 
Gentlemen: 

I would like information connected with the 
L. B. miniature equipment filing sets. If these 
sets are sold what is the price of them 

MISS LILLIAN CROSBY, 
Sheffield, Ala. 

Supplies for class instruction in filing 
can be purchased from a dozen or more 
concerns. We recommend the Visible 
Equipment and Text prepared by Reming- 
ton Rand, Kardex Division, Buffalo, N. 
Y.; the Filing and Finding text and sets 
prepared by The Commercial Textbook 
Company, South Pasadena, and the 
practice letter sets issued by V.M lain, 
Maywood, Ill. Prices range geet $0.25 
per unit to $5.70 for complete sets and 
text. 


Objectives in the Commercial 
Curriculum 


Gentlemen: 
Do you know where I could obtain the objec- 
tives of the various subjects in the commercial 


curriculum ? 
EARL E. BENN&TT, 
New Brighton, Pa. 

In the February, 1930 issue of THE 
JouRNAL oF BustNeEss Epvucation, Df. 
Frederick J. Weersing, professor of sec- 
ondary education, University of Southern 
California, gave an explanation of his pro- 


October Brings 


What Others Want to Know 


posed outline for curricula organization, 
“Objectives Come First In Modern Busi- 
ness Curriculum” is the title of his article, 
He gives three types of commercial cur- 
ricula and his reasons for grouping them 
are based on objectives. 

Clinton A. Reed, supervisor of commer- 
cial education for the State of New York 
can provide you with a very comprehensive 
booklet which outlines the State’s syllabus 
in commercial subjects. 


Office Practice Sets 
Gentlemen : 

Can you tell me who prints, or where 
I can obtain, some of the simpler legal 
and commercial papers—mortgages, draits, 
etc., for use in fourth semester typing 
classes ? 

Legal papers purchased at regular -ta- 
tionery shops are of A-1 stock and cost 
more than students can afford. 

Miss Cary L. Oates 
Kenosha Senior High Schoo’, 
Kenosha, Wisc. 

The Gregg Publishing Company, New 
York, and the H. M. Rowe Company, 
Baltimore, Md., have available at «x- 
tremely low prices practice sets of such 
forms and papers. A local printer might 
be able to quote you special job rates. 


Business Education Bulletins 
Gentlemen: 

Where may I obtain a copy of “A New 
Conception of Office Practice” by Dr. 
Nichols and his associates ? 

This bulletin was mentioned by name in 
“Boston Forms a Committee of Twelve’ 
which appears in the current issue of THE 

JOURNAL oF BusINEss EpucaTIoN, 
W. J. Kenny 
Pullman, Wash. 


This paper appears in Harvard Bulletins 
in Education No. XII, Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, Cambridge, Mass., $0.50. 

The Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration, under the George F. Baker 
Foundation, at Harvard University, pub- 
lishes from time to time the reports of its 
research work. These reports are also 
widely used in business and in schools of 
business administration where problems 
arise in marketing, finance and accounting. 


Association Meetings 


The American Management As- 
sociation will hold a meeting of its 
Sales Training Group in Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., October 20-23. W. J 
Donald, 20 Vesey St., New York, 
is managing director. 

The Delaware Commercial 
Teachers’ Association, R. L. Tal- 
bot, principal of the Wilmington 
High School, Wilmington, Del., 
president, will meet in Wilmington 
next month. 

The Commercial Section of the 
Indiana State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion will meet October 16 in In- 
dianapolis, Ind., with C. A. Mur- 
ray, Bloomington High School, 
Bloomington, IIl., presiding. 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning THE JoURNAL OF BusINEss EpucaTIon when writing to advertisers. 


The Michigan Business Schools’ 
Association will meet in Detroit 
next month, J. A. Ebersol of the 
Acme Business College, Lansing, 
is secretary of this organization. 

The New Hampshire Business 
Educators’ Association will meet 
in Concord, N. H. May B. Clough, 
Keene High School, Keene, N. H., 
is secretary. 

The New York City Gregg 
Shorthand Teachers’ Association 
will be given a reception at “The 
Home of Gregg Shorthand”, 270 
Madison Ave., on October 4. J. L. 
Fiedler of the Bushwick High 
School, New York City, is presi- 
dent. 
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WHERE TO BUY 


Readers will find listed here the sources of supply for all articles available and useful in teaching business subjects 
as they have been gathered from the advertisements in THE JOURNAL OF BusINEss EDUCATION. 


Adding Machine Rolls and Paper 
Rockwell-Barnes Company, 1513 West 38th St., 
Chicago, 
Adding Machines 
Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co., 1718 N. Paulina St., 
Chicago, 
Adding Typewriters 
ee Rand Business Service, Inc., Buffalo, 


Billing Machines 
a Rand Business Service, Inc., Buffalo, 


Royal Af Typewriter C Company, Inc., 316 Broadway, 


ork 
Underwood Typewriter 342 Madison 
Ave., New York 


Baskets, Wire 


Worcester Wire Novelty Co., Emerson Tower 
Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 


Blank Books 


Rockwell-Barnes Company, 1513 West 38th St., 
Chicago, Ill 


Bockkeeping Machines 
Remington Rand Business Service, Inc., Buffalo, 


Underwood Typewriter Company, 342 Madison 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Books 


American Book Company, 88 Lexington Ave., 
New York, N. 

American Institute ‘of Business Administration, 
1775 Broadway, New York, 

Certified Publishing Co., Inc., 63 Fifth Ave., 
New York. 

— Text Book Co., South Pasadena, 


Calif. 

Dictaphone Sales Corporation, Graybar Bldg., 
New York, N. Y. 

Eastern Commercial Teachers Association, Dr. 
Edward J. McNamera, presides High School 
of Commerce, New Yor 

Ellis Publishing Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Ginn & Company, Boston, Mass. 

Gre ‘rn + Company, 20 West 47th St., 
few York, 

LaSalle Extension , eR Michigan Ave. at 
4ist St., Chicago, Ill. 
ons & Carnahan, 221 E. 20th St., Chicago, Ill. 

Macmillan Company, 60 Fifth Ave., New York k, 


Hill Book oy, Inc., 370 Seventh 
Ave., New York, 
Oxford Book Company, 111 Fifth Ave., New 
or 
. N. Palmer Company, 55 Fifth Ave., New 
or 
Prentice- Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., New York, 


Ronald Press Company, 15 E. 26th St., New 


ork, 
Rowe Company, The H. M., 624 North Gilmore 


St., Baltimore, Md. 
W. Hazelton Smith, 510 Walker Bldg., Buffalo, 


South- Western Publishing Company, Cincinnati, 


10. 
Walton School of Commerce, 336 South Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, 


Calculating Machines 


Felt_& Tarrant Mfg. Co., 1718 N. Paulina St., 
Chicago, Ill. 
—— Rand Business Service, Inc., Buffalo, 


Carbon Papers 
(See Ribbons and Carbons) 


Chairs—Typewriting 


ae Seating Co., 14 E. Jackson Blvd., 

ica 

Searles Elcctric Welding Works, 1850 Fulton 
St., Chicago, I 


Copyholders 
Error-No, Inc., 20 Sixth St., Little Falls, N. Y. 


Desk Files and Racks 
Improved Rack Co., 8 Park Pl., New 


York, N. 


Dictating Machines 


Dictaphone Sales ee, Graybar Bldg., 
New York, N. 


Duplicating Machines 


Beck Duplicator Company, 438 Broadway, New 
York, Y. 

Dick Company, A. B., Chicago, III. 

Ditto Incorporated, 2294 

Chicago, II 

Heyer Duplicator Company, Inc., 904 W. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago, IIl. 

Rotospeed Co., The, 1007 W. 5th St., Dayton, J. 

Standard Mailing Machines Co., Everett Boule- 
vard, Everett, Mass. 

Underwood Typewriter, 342 Madison 
Ave., New York, 


Harrison St., 


Duplicating Machine Supplies 


Ditto 2294 W. Harrison St., 
Chicago, I 

Heyer Company, Inc., 904 W. Jackson 

, Chicago, 

Stainkaek Mailing Machines Company, Everett 
Boulevard. Everett, Mass. 

Underwood Typewriter 342 Madison 
Ave., New York 


Erasers 
oe sa Pen Co., 305 Broadway, New York, 


Filing Equipment 


H. V. Main, 1016 S. 6th Ave., Maywood, 
ee Rand Business Service, Inc., Buffalo, 
. 


Home Study Ccurses 


American Institute of Business Administration, 
1775 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Certified Publishing Co., Inc., 63 Fifth Ave., 
New York. 

LaSalle Extension University, Michigan Ave. at 
St., Chicago, Il 


Inks, Adhesives, etc. 
M. & Co., 271 Ninth St., Brook- 


Loose Leaf Books and Binders 


Guage Rapids Loose Leaf Binder Co., 
, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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Magazines 


Gregg Publishing Company, 20 W. 47th St., 
New York, N. Y. 

New Jersey Journal of Education, 33 Lehigh 
Ave., Newark, N. J. 

A. N. a igs Company, 55 Fifth Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 

“Publishing Company, Cincinnati, 

io. 


Note Books 


Rockwell-Barnes Company, 1513 W. 38th St., 
Chicago, IIl. 


Pens and Pencils 


Gregg Publishing Company, 20 W. 47th St., 
ew York, N. 
Co., “Ine. , 122 Fifth Ave., New 


The Miller Bros. Pen Company, 305 Broadway, 
New York, N. 
A. N. Palmer Company, 55 Fifth Ave., New 
York, N.Y. 


Penholders 


The Miller Bros. Pen Company, 305 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 

A. N. Palmer Company, 55 Fifth Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 


Ribbons and Carbons 


Columbia Ribbon and Carbon Mae Company, 
305 E. 45th St., New York, +. 
a Supplies Co., 190 Third Ave. , Brooklyn, 


sine + Volger, Inc., Park Ridge, N. 


Rand Business Service, Inc., ‘uffalo, 


Royal Lypewriver Company, 316 Broadway, New 


or 

L. C. Smith & Corona Typewriters, Inc., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 

Ave., New York, 


Rythm Typewriting Records 
L. E. Hali, 162 Baldwin Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 


Schools and Colleges 


American Institute of Business Administration, 
1775 Broadway, New York, 

Bowling — Business University, Bowling 
Green, 

Gregg Publishing Company, 20 W. 47th St., New 
‘or, 

Walton Schoo!’ of Commerce, 336 So. Michigan 
Boulevard, Chicago, II}. 


School Pins and Medals 


Artistic Medal & Badge Co., 212-214 Greenwich 
-» New York, N. Y. 


Shorthand Machines 


The Michigan Ave. at 4lIst St., 
Chicago, IIl. 


Stencils 


The Shallcross Company, 48th & Bray's Ferry 
Rd., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Tables—Typewriting 


Searles Electric Welding Works, 1850 Fulton St., 
icago, IIl. 
Tubular Soostalty Mfg. Co., Detroit, Mich. 


Teachers’ Agencies 


Clark-Brewer Teachers’ Agency, Flatiron Bldg., 
New York, 
—— Teachers’ Agency, Bowling Green, 


Cole- a Teachers’ Agency, Marion, Ind. 

Mid-West Teachers Bureau, Kansas_ City, 
Kansas. 

Specialists’ Educational Bureau, Shubert-Rialto 
Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


Typewriters 
Rand Business Service. Inc., Buffalo, 


Royal Typewriter Company, 316 Broadway, N. Y. 


L. C. Smith & Corona Typewriters, Inc., Syra- 
cuse, N. 
Underwood Typewriter Co., 342 Madison Ave., 
ew Yor 


Varityper Incorporated, 2 Lafayette St., New 
York, 


Type Cleaners 
Sanford Mfg. Co., Chicago, IIl. 


Typewriter Cushion Keys 
roe Key Co., Inc., 176 Fulton St., New York, 
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Announcing 


It is with a great deal of pleas- 
ure that we are able to an- 
nounce to the users of STEN- 
CILS a NEW and BETTER 


HALCO 
Dry Blue Stencil 


Regardless of whether it is art 
work (scoping) ruled lines or 
straight typing, the new 
HALCO STENCIL is better. 
Due to our patented process of 
manufacture and our patents 
pending, we are able to build 
thousands of impressions into 
each stencil. 


You will want to try this new 
improved stencil, and we want 
to send you samples. Just tell 
us the duplicator that you use 
and the length that you prefer. 


Manufactured by 


THE SHALLCROSS COMPANY 


48th & Gray’s Ferry Road 


PHILADELPHIA 
New YorkK PITTSBURGH 
Los ANGEIES 
WASHINGTON CLEVELAND 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


“TUSCO” Typewriter Stands 


World’s Highest Quality Stand 
Rigid, Beautiful, Durable 


Height, 26 in.; width, 184% in. with leaf 
down, 431 Ya in. with two leaves up; top 1812 
in, x 18% in. x Ye in. Drop leaves, 182 in. 
x 12% in. x 5% in. All woodwork finely fin- 
ished in lacquer, rubbed and polished. Oak 
panels are regularly finished in natural color. 
Golden or Dark Oak is op 
furnished in Brown color. American Walnut 
is regularly furnished in medium shade; ex- 
tra dark or Ci ian shade opti 


TUBULAR SPECIALTY MFG. CO. 
Detroit, Mich, 


TYPING TO MUSIC 
Hall’s Rhythm Drills 


For class room and private instruction. 
Endorsed by leading educators in America 
and Europe. Address: 


L. E. HALL 


102 Baldwin Ave. Jersey City, N. J. 


Strange Bedfellows 
(Continued from page 46) 


satisfactorily supplement the public school 
program of studies. Whether or not ad- 
vantage will be taken of the opportunity 
rests entirely with the owners of these 
schools. 

Proprietors of private business schools 
are also interested in required registration 
with State Departments of Education be- 
cause they realize very well the seriousness 
of some of the conditions which exist in 
their line of business. They appreciate 
the growing unrest and dissatisfaction of 
the public in its attitude toward the pri- 
vately conducted business school, and they 
are aware of the trend toward better school 
conditions for all which may seriously 
affect their livelihood and investments. 

No good school man who is familiar 
with existing conditions believes that a 
rubber stamp form of State supervision 
will correct the difficulties in the private 
business school field. It should be possible 
to develop a supervisory program which 
would protect children interested in busi- 
ness education from the activities of the 
fly-by-night proprietor and from the school 
owner who takes advantage of the ig- 
norance and handicaps of hard-working 
parents who wish to give their children 
the benefit of as satisfactory a business 
education as they are able to afford. 

A program of this kind should encourage 
the growth of the better class of private 
business schools. It can be constructed 
with the assistance of reputable school 
proprietors, but can be administered suc- 
cessfully only with the complete coopera- 
tion of the owners of the private business 
schools. 


Some observations 


During the past four years the writer of 
this article has visited more than 50 dif- 
ferent private business schools each year. 
He has spent days in the tenement sections 
of the cities with school solicitors. He has 
seen the annual picture of the graduating 
class of at least one large business school 
which was taken on the steps of a public 
high school and in which the 15 and 16 year 
old girl graduates appear wearing the col- 
legiate cap and gown. He has seen pupils 
standing about the classrooms and sitting 
two in a seat because there was no room 
for the “unusual enrolment.” He has 
visited, in cities, schools that provide no 
lavatory facilities and which make use of 
the tin cup for water drinking purposes. 
He has observed pupils wearing their 
coats and hats because locker space was 
not provided. He has visited a crowded 
school in a modern skyscraper in which 
the most experienced teacher (acting 
principal) had taught less than one year. 
He realizes that the only pupil records in 
some of the poor schools are those which 
show tuition payments. He has_ had 
sufficient opportunity to see most of the 
bad side of the private business school sit- 
uation, yet he appreciates the splendid work 
being accomplished in many first class 
schools. He wonders how much longer 
the patient public will permit existing con- 
ditions to continue. 

The circumstances described in this 
article are not intended to create the im- 
pression that all or even the majority of 
the private business schools in New York 
State are poorly organized, inefficient, or 
ineffective institutions. The quality of the 
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SEARLES TYPEWRITER STANDS 


A very at- 
tractive 
set. Light 
and Strong 


Telephone. 


Stool when 
not used 
will go un- 
der stand 
out of the 
way. 


Stand and 
Stool will 
nest in one 
carton, 
Shipping 
weight 27 
Ibs. 


Stands 
Stand Top— 


14”x20” 5 ply, %” wood. Beautiful walnut finish. 


Orop Leaf—14”x8”, one or two. When raised 
makes Top 28” or 36” long. 


Height—26”. Steel frame, black enamel. 

Stool Seat—114"x13” wood, shapely, walnut finish. 
Height—18”. Steel frame. Welded, black enamel. 
on for Shop or Counter. With or without 


Height—18”, 25”, 27” and 29”. 
Strong, Durable. Prices Attractive 


Manufacturers 


Searles Electric Welding Works 


1850 W. Fulton st. Chicago, Il1., U. S. A. 


I. F. R. Adjustable 
No. 1150. 7% x 11% Olive Green, 


Desk Rack 
$1.50. Mah. or Wal. $1.75 Prepaid 


STURDY USEFUL ITEM 

Holds Books, Folders, Etc. 
be FILE & RACK CO. 

86 Park Place N. Y. City, N.Y. 


Where Business and 
Business Education Meet 


College of Commerce 


Bowling Green Business University 
Bowling Green, Ky. 


Six cents brings complimentary set 
of ninety-two (4x6) “Elite” letters with 
ten pages of pupil directions for alpha- 
betical filing. $1.25 buys a thousand 
green or cherry cross reference sheets. 


H. V. MAIN 


1016 S. 6th Avenue Maywood, Il. 


BEFORE 
YOU 
DECIDE 


investigate our Complete Ac- 
counting Course for $100 (easy 
terms) including material, diplo- 
ma, college credit. Non-resident, 
individual instruction. Bulletin 
free. 


College Professional Accounting 
Woodward Bldg. 


Washington, D. C. 
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News—Ideas—Suggestions 


Philippines Adding 
More Stenotypes 
Cuicaco, Itt.—Twenty-five additional 
Stenotype machines were ordered this year 
for the three schools that teach this system 
in the Philippine Islands. One school re- 
ports a day class of 54, besides an evening 
class, and the other two schools have 
classes of 25 and 12 respectively. 
* * * 
Strayer-Bryant-Straton 
Offers Extra Courses 
Bartimore, Mp.—A larger range of sub- 
ject matter than ever offered before is the 
word coming from the Strayer-Bryant- 
Straton College this year. Three de- 
partments have been organized to include 
the expanded units—the School of Business 
Training designed to prepare for office 
positions, The Evening Preparatory School 
aimed to continue the education of those 
who failed to complete elementary school 
work, and the Maryland School of Ac- 
counting and Administration which teaches 
the Walton course in accounting leading to 
a C. P. A. examination. Unit courses in 
other subjects of business will be among 
the electives. 
* * * 
Beck Duplicator Moves 
New York, N. Y—The Beck Duplica- 
tor Company announces their removal to 
18 West 18th Street, New York City. 
* * 
Short Courses Extended 
In New York High Schools 
New York, N. Y.—As a means for 
iurther providing for the drop-outs in high 
school the new short business training 
course, started as an experiment last year 
in the new Tilden High School will be 
extended this year to the Abraham Lincoln 
High School and the John Adams High 
School. The short course is being re- 
stricted temporarily to new schools so that 
it will not be necessary to readjust a com- 
mercial course already in existence. 
* * * 


Secretarial Course 
For College Women 

Rocuester, N. Y.—The special summer 
secretarial course for college women, or 
undergraduates, normal school students and 
teachers only, was continued this year 
with success at the Rochester Business In- 
stitute, it is announced. The course com- 
prises eight weeks and began on July 7 
Business men of Rochester have already 
made applications for the graduates of this 
course. Last year’s class comprised forty- 
five students. 


Newtown Wins 
Pitman Contest 
New York, N. Y.—Newtown High is 


the winning school in the city-wide Pitman 
shorthand contest, sponsored by the Pit- 
man Commercial Teachers Association. 
First place was won by an average score 
of more than 99 percent for the team of 
five pupils in the 100 word test. Girls 
Commercial High School came in second, 
and the Franklin P. Laine High School, 
third. 

In the private school group first place 
was won by the Assisium Institute in the 
80 word test, with a score of more than 
94 percent. Scores this year were higher 
than last year’s. 

* * * 
Bockkeeping for 
The Deaf and Dumb 

New York, N. Y.—Frank Broaker, au- 
thor of a “visional method” of teaching 
bookkeeping and junior accountancy, is 
teaching for the first time a class of deaf 
and dumb students. These students have 
come to him from the elementary and high 
schools of the city through the recommen- 
dation of the Wright Oral School where 
Helen Keller received her instruction. 

It is claimed that these students are find- 
ing the system easy to learn and when in- 
terviewed they confess a pleasure in the 
method they are studying. The majority 
ot the class are not taking up the subject 
with the idea of practicing it but expect 
to use it in connection with their life's 
work in other branches of business. 


Trained Personnel 

RocuEster, N. Y.—The Eastman Kodak 
Company, recognizing the necessity of 
trained personnel, instituted this sum- 
mer an integrated program of employing 
outstanding young men and giving them 
experience that will fit them into various 
specific phases of the organization’s work. 
Fifty-two young men, coming to Rochester 
from all parts of the country, constitute the 
first group to be inducted under the new 
program. 

Some of the young men, fitted by defi- 
nite training and experience, have been en- 
gaged for particular subdivisions of the 
company. For instance, several who have 
specialized in chemistry and physical chem- 
istry in graduate or undergraduate study 
will begin work in the appropriate depart- 
ments of the Eastman Kodak research lab- 
oratories. Certain other members of the 
newly employed group, by reason of spe- 
cific training, will enter directly upon sta- 
tistical work, merchandising work, and 
other predetermined duties. 

As an aid in attracting the attention of 
such out-standing young men, the com- 
pany has prepared for wide distribution a 
booklet entitled, “A Young Man Looks at 
the Eastman Kodak Company.” This book 
outlines the company’s present scope and 
expected expansion and details the oppor- 
tunities within the company for young 
men who make good. 


Strange Bedfellows 


(Continued from page 50) 
instruction and the resulting successful 
business experience of graduates of many 
of the schools are sufficient evidence of 
their efficiency and effectiveness. 

A progressive spirit dominates a large 
number of these schools, and constant 
serious effort is made to improve classroom 
facilities and instruction. Splendid repu- 
tations for good school work and fair deal- 
ing with parents and the public have been 
carefully developed. These reputations are 
cherished, and every possible means is 
used to maintain and protect them. Active 
alumni associations and cooperating ad- 
visory committees of reputable successful 
business men often materially assist some 
school proprietors in the development of 
strong institutions which satisfactorily meet 
the needs of their communities. 

There is much to be commended in the 
field of private business school education, 
but unfortunately the short-comings of 
some of the schools and their owners tend 
to injure all the schools. Many respon- 
sible proprietors believe that some definite 
form of State supervision of the activities 
of all private business schools will accom- 
plish considerable toward improving th. 
unfavorable conditions which now exist in 
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their chosen field. During the past two 
years a great deal of valuable work has 
been done for the purpose of developing 
discussion among private business school 
proprietors, and in an effort to crystallize 
opinion respecting the advisability of the 
required supervision of their schools by 
the State Education Department. Super- 
vision which does not have the support of 
those whose activities are supervised, or 
that is not construcive, is sure to prove 
unsatisfactory. 

Progress is being made. Last May an 
association of the proprietors of private 
business schools in New York State was 
formed at Albany. It is the intention of 
the officers to develop an organization 
which will be representative of the interests 
of all private business schools in the State, 
to plan programs which will be of consid- 
erable assistance to those interested, and to 
aid in the guidance of private business 
school activity in a» manner which will 
prove satisfactory to all. Some of the ex- 
isting conditions in the private business 
school field should challenge the best 
efforts of this new association; its policies 
should be progressive and constructive and 
should benefit greatly business education 
in one of its most important phases. 
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American Association of Collegiate Schools of Business 
—Dean J. A. Fitzgerald, University of Texas, Austin, 
Texas, secretary. 


American Association of University Instructors in Ac- 
counting—Charles F. Schlatter, University of Illinois, Ur- 
bana, IIl., secretary. 


American Association of Vocational Schools—C. W. 
Woodward, College of Commerce, Burlington, lowa, secre- 
tary. 


American Economics Association—J. G. Diehler, North- 
western University, secretary. 


American Management Association—W. J. Donald, 20 
Vesey Street, New York City, managing director. 


American Statistical Association—Dr. Wilford I. King, 
236 Wooster St., New York City, secretary. 


Association of Teachers of Law in Collegiate Schools 
of Business—Essel R. Dillavou, University of Illinois, Ur- 
bana, Ill., secretary. 


Business Education Association of New York State— 
Irving E. Chase, United States Secretarial School, 527 Fifth 


Ave., New York (City, secretary. 


California Business Educators Association—R. C. Ander- 
son, 387 So. First St., San Jose, Calif., secretary. 


California Commercial Teachers’ Association—Bessie I. 
Cole, Public Schools Department, San Jose, Calif., secretary. 


Central Commercial Teachers’ Association—Mrs. Nellie 
. Poe, Gates College Waterloo, Iowa, secretary. 


Commercial Education Association of New York and 
Vicinity—Howard C. Schermerhorn, Merchants & Bankers 
School, St. Nicholas Ave. & 181st St., New York City, 


secretary. 


Commercial Education Association of Western Pennsyl- 
vania—Emma Schremp, Westinghouse High School, Pitts- 


burgh, Pa., secretary. 


Connecticut Business Educators Association—Thenice 
Powers, Willy High School, Waterbury, Conn., secretary. 


Delaware Commercial Teachers’ Association—R. L. Tal- 
bot, principal Wilmington High School, Wilmington, Del., 


president. 


Eastern Commercial Teachers’ Association—Alexander 
S. Massell, Central Commercial Continuation School, New 
York City, secretary. 


Indiana State Teachers’ Association, Commercial Section 
—C. A. Murray, Bloomington High School, Bloomington, 
Ind., chairman. 


Iowa State Teachers’ Association, Commercial Section— 
Ruth Tumbleson, Waterloo High School, Waterloo, Iowa, 
secretary.. 


Michigan Business Schools’ Association—J. A. Ebersol, 
Acme Business College, Lansing, Mich., secretary. 


National Association of Accredited Commercial Schools 


Fas E. V. Porter, Jamestown Business College, Jameston, 
N. Y., secretary. 
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Directory of Associations in 


Business Education 


National Association of Commercial Teacher Training 
Institutions—Helen Reynolds, University of Ohio, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, secretary. 


National Association of Penmanship Teachers and Super- 
visors—Linda Weber, supervisor of handwriting, Gary Pub- 
lic Schools, Gary, Ind., secretary. 


National Association of Teachers in Marketing and Ad- 
vertising—Nathaniel W. Barnes, 420 Lexington Ave., New 
York City, secretary. 


National Commercial Teachers’ Federation—C. M. Yoder, 
State Teachers’ College, Whitewater, Wisc., secretary. 


National Education Association, Department of Business 
Education—Katherine Munkhoff, Cedar Rapids High 
School, CedarRapids, lowa, secretary. 


National Federation of Commerce Guilds—Walter P. 
ee LeMaster Institute, Asbury Park, N. J., presi- 
ent. 


National Junior Personnel Service, Inc—Annie Y. Reed, 
32 Waverly Place, New York City, secretary. 


National Vocational Guidance Association—Helen Dern- 


bach, 228 St. Joseph St., South Bend, Ind., secretary. 


New England High School Commercial Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation—W. O. Holden, Pawtucket High School, Pawtucket, 
R. I., secretary. 


New Hampshire Business Educators’ Association—May 
B. Clough, Keene High School, Keene, N. H., secretary. 


New Jersey High School Commercial Teachers’ Associa- 
tion—Howard Van Deusen, Plainfield High School, Plain- 


field, N. J., secretary. 


New York City Gregg Shorthand Teachers’ Association 
—A. A. Bowle, Gregg Publishing Company, 270 Madison 
Ave., New York City, secretary. 


North Carolina Commercial Teachers’ Association— 
Willie Ruby Blackburn, 612 No. Queen St., Kingston, N. C., 
president. 


North Louisiana Commercial _ Teachers’ Association— 
Alice Louise Smith, Ouachita Parish High School, Monroe, 
La., president. 


Ohio Business Schools’ Association—F. J. Miller, Tiffin 


Business University, Tiffin, Ohio, secretary. 


Pacific Northwest Business Schools’ Association—J. F. 
Caskey, Northwestern School of Commerce, Portland, Ore., 
secretary. 


Pitman Commercial Teachers’ Association—Christine 
Mackay, Newtown High School, New York, secretary. 


Private Business School Managers’ Association—T. B. 
Bridges, Heald College, Oakland, Calif., secretary. 


Southern Commercial Teachers’ Association—John 7: 
Shields, Duke University, Durham, N. C., president. 


Southwestern Private Commercial Schools’ Association— 
A. N. Beasley, Tyler Commercial College, Tyler, Texas, 
secretary. 


Virginia Commercial Teachers’ Association—Dorothy 


Chiles, E. C. Glass High School, Lynchburg, Va., secretary. 
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Illinois Avenue Overlooking Boardwalk and 
Ocean 


“A Hotel Distinctively Different” 


UNEXCELLED COLONIAL HOSPITALITY 


JUsT COMPLETED IN ATLANTIC CITY 


Now Ready for YOU! 
“ireproof-Showers & Baths Throughout 


Fron: $4.69 Daily. European Plan 
From $7.00 aily. American Plan 


FETTEK & HOLLINGER, Inc. 
EUGENE C. FETTER, Mgr. Dir. 


Preferred by Business Men 
MOST CENTRALLY LOCATED | 


ONE BLOCK FROM LASALLE STATION 
POST OFFICE & BOARD OF TRADE | 
WHEN YOU GO TO 
| 


FAMOUS FOR FOOD 


SEND FOR COPY OF 


CHEF'S RECIPES AND 
DESCRIPTIVE FOLDER 


ATLA 


CHICAGO 


ROESSLER & TEICH - OWNERS AND MANAGERS 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning THE JouRNAL 


=== SS 


No Charge! 


This charming hotel sur- 
rounded by green lawns and 
sun porches is the only Hotel 
in Atlantic City serving 
breakfast in your room with- 
out charge. 


The bedrooms are built for 
comfort; each with its own 
private bath, large closets, 
modern furnishings, bridge 
and reading lamps and three 
or more windows to the room. 
Everything is cozy and home- 


Chas. A. Berry H. L. Fairbairn 


Owner Manager 
CONTINENTAL 
PLAN 


or Business Epucation when writing to advertisers. 
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THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 


Thorough- 
ness in the 
treatment of 
fundaments is 
of high impor- 
tance in all in- 
struction. It is 
equally impor- 
tant in the treat- 
ment of method. 


It is because 
Text- 
books are thor- 
ough both in 
method of instruc- 
tion and treat- 
ment of funda- 
mentals that they 
are so ideally fitted 
to present day school 
needs. 


Any of the Exus € 
Textbooks listed be- 
low will be found to 
substantiate this state- 
ment. 


PAPER 
REQUIREMENTS 
The paper problem, too, 
may be simplified. Service 
immediate, any quantity— 
on allruled formsand school _ 
pers. Note the coupon be- 

low for classification 


Ellis Publishing 


Company 
BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 


Builders of better books for 
Business Careers 


“PLEASE SEND”! 


Ellis Publishing Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


Send for examination the following text- 
bocks and descriptive literature on your 
complete line:— 


Bookkeeping and Business Methods... C 
Arithmetic for Business.............. 
Rapid Calculation Exercises.......... im 
Practical Law CT Effective English and 


Letter Writing (J Accuracy Plus ia 
Vocabulary Method of Training Touch 
Typists a Ellis Rational Speller Ez 
Price list on Ruled Forms and School 


INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


Alphahetically Arranged | 


Page Page 
A Manifold Supplies Com- 


American Institute of Busi- 
ness Administration, Inc. 43 


American Penman ..:.... 43 
American Seating Co. .... 32 
B 
Bowling Green Business 
University ....... 50 
Carolina Crest Hotel ...... 50 
Clark-Brewer Teachers’ 
Cole-Cowan Teachers’ 
Columbia Ribbon & Carbon 
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Commercial Text Book Co. 10 
Continental Teachers’ 


D 
Dictaphone Sales Corp. .... 25 
E 
Ellis Publishing Co. ...... 54 
F 


Felt & Tarrant Mig. Co.... 14 


G 


Grand Rapids Loose Leaf 
Gregg Publishing Co. 
Inside Back Cover 


H 
Higgins & Co., Chas. M... 32 

I 
Imprint Pencil Co., Inc.... 43 
Improved File & Rack Co... 50 

La Salle Extension Univer- 

M 
MacMillan Company ..... 11 
53 


Midwest Teachers Bureau... 46 


Miller Bros. Pen Co....... 40 
Mittag & Volger, Inc. ...... 8-9 
N 

New Jersey Journal of 
O 


Ohio Teachers Bureau .... 46 
Oxford Book Company ... 31 


Co. AL. 43 
Peerless Key Company, Inc. 6 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. ...... 31 
R 
Remington Rand Business 
5-12 
Rockwell-Barnes Company. 43 
Ronald Press, The ....... 36 


Rowe, H. M., Company.... 32 
Royal Typewriter Company, 


Sanford Mfg. Company... 31 
Searles Electric Welding 
Shallcross Company ...... 50 
Smith, L. C. & Corona 
Typewriters, Inc. 
Inside Front Cover 


Smith, W. Hazelton...... 
South - Western Publishing 
Specialists’ Educational Bu- 
Stenotype, The 3 


Tubular Specialty Mfg. Co. 50 


U 


Underwood Typewriter Co. 
Outside Back Cover 
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Varityper Incorporated ... 11 
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GREGG SPEED STUDIES 


The Companion Text to the Manual 


Gregg Speed Studies is well named the “Companion Text to the Shorthand 
Manual.” Every one of its 314 pages is packed with helpful aids to the shorthand 
theory teacher. It relieves the teacher from preparing supplementary drills, graded 
dictation material, and theory examinations. 

Gregg Speed Studies should be placed in the hands of every shorthand student 
at the time he receives the Manual. From the first lesson until he finishes his theory 
course, he should use it as much as the Manual itself to broaden his shorthand 
vocabulary, to clinch the theory principles, and to gain experience in reading and 
writing purposeful matter in shorthand—letters and articles that visualize the busy 


world about him. 
Attractively bound in red cloth to match the New Manual; list price, $1.20; Teacher’s Key, 75c net. 


OTHER NEW BOOKS READY 


For use with the Anniversary Edition of the Gregg Shorthand Manual 


PROGRESSIVE EXERCISES IN GRADED READINGS IN GREGG 
GREGG SHORTHAND SHORTHAND 


(Gregg); art paper cover; 50c; loose-leaf (Hunter); cloth; 75c; key, supplied to teachers 


diti 6c net; ke lied to teachers onl only, 25c net. 
A fascinating shorthand reader for the beginner. 128 


A convenient testing book of 36 short diagnostic tests ge filled with new graded material written in beauti- 
‘Oonv ‘ ul shorthand and interestingly illustrated. Short stories, 
Contains 1,500 words chosen from the fourth and fifth ey 


S biographies and sayings of famous people, choice letters, 
thousand words of high frequency and 300 of the most on 
frequent business phrases. 


RATIONAL DICTATION 
GREGG SHORTHAND (McNamara & Markett); cloth; $1.40. 
DICTIONARY 


Same size as the Manual; $1.50. 

Every Gregg student and teacher will want a copy of 
this new dictionary of 19,000 words—3,000 more than 
the former. edition. All derivatives are grouped with 
the root forms—a unique and most helpful arrangement. 


WORD AND SENTENCE DRILLS 
FOR GREGG SHORTHAND 


(Markett); cloth, 60c. 

A selected list of several thousand words grouped 
under the shorthand principles that they illustrate. In 
addition, there are a number of sentences and_ short 
letters for each of the 36 units. The material is all in 
type. Teachers will find this book a great timesaver in 
preparing supplementary drills and examinations. 


An advanced dictation book with a vocabulary of 5,000 
shorthand outlines, each one opposite the word it repre- 
sents. Over 500 letters and 56 articles arranged accord- 
ing to a gradual progression in syllable intensity and 
word length. 


VOCABULARY OF THE GREGG 
SHORTHAND MANUAL 


Art paper cover; 25c net. 
An alphabetically arranged list of the vocabulary of 
the Anniversary Edition of the Manual, enabling teachers 
to refer quickly to the correct outlines of 4,000 words. 


DIAMOND NECKLACE 


(de Maupassant); pocket size; art paper cover; 
23 pages; lé6c. 
One of de Maupassant’s most fascinating short stories 
written in beautiful shorthand. 


Gregg Service 


Each Gregg text is surrounded by a helpful Gregg Service, at your immediate 
disposal any time, anywhere. This service takes the form of teacher’s handbooks 
filled with practical teaching plans; scientific tests to keep you accurately informed 
of each student’s progress ; measuring scales, graph charts, and other record forms: 
supplementary laboratory material direct from the business office. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 
270 Madison Ave. 2500 Prairie Ave. Statler Bldg. Phelan Bldg. - 


TORONTO 
Bloor Bldg. 


LONDON, W. C. 2 
36 Kingsway 
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MORE THAN HALE 


THE TYPEWRITERS OF 
BEAR THE SAME 


Mosr commercial students receive 
theirtypewritertraining on the Underwood. 
School authorities know that students 
on graduation will, in a great many cases, 
enter Underwood-equipped offices... offi- 
ces where ability to use the Underwood 
will be a welcome asset. 

Just as more than half the typewriters 
of the world bear the name Underwood... 
so more Underwoods are used forteaching 
typewriting than all other makes combined. 

UNDERWOOD turns out more typewriters 
than all other manufacturers combined 
and for just one reason... 

The demand for Underwood Type- 
writers exceeds all others. Back of that 
demand are qualities that are exclusively 
Underwood... 

A key action demonstrably lighter, 


THE WORLD 


NAME 


more responsive, less fatiguing. That 
makes learning easier. 

Durability that resists wear and mini- 
mizes repairs and replacements. That keeps 
your equipment costs at the minimum. 

School boards and school executives 
recognize these outstanding Underwood 
qualities. They see them reflected in class- 


room records and equip 


cost sheets. 
The Underwood has earned the place it 


holds in educational circles everywhere. 


UN DER W OO D 


Standard, Noiseless and Portable Typewriters — 
Bookkeeping Machines 


Product of Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 
Distributed by 
UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
342 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
“UNDERWOOD, ELLIOTT-FISHER, SUNDSTRAND — 
SPEED THE WORLD’S BUSINESS” 
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